When ma has passed through mahat, ma will still be ma; but ma will be united 
with mahat, and be a mahat-ma., —The Zodiac. 
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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS. 


(Continued from page 145.) 


before he becomes an adept. He may have one or more 

teachers. During this period he is instructed in the 

natural phenomena which are the subjects of the outer 
sciences, such as the structure and formation of the earth, of 
plants, of the water and its distribution, and of the biology 
and chemistry in relation to these. In addition to and in con- 
nection with this, he is taught the inner sciences of earth, water, 
air and fire. He is shown and learns how fire is the origin and 
mover of all things which come into manifestation; how in its 
aspects it is the cause of change in all bodies and how by the 
changes caused by it, it receives all manifested things back into 
itself. The disciple is shown and sees how air is the medium 
and neutral state through which unmanifested fire causes the im- 
material things to be prepared and made ready to pass into 
manifestation; how those things about to pass out of manifesta- 
tion, pass into the air and are suspended in air; how air is the 
medium between the senses and the mind, between things which 
apply to the physical and those which appeal to the mind. Water 
is shown to be the receiver of all things and forms from the air 
and to be the fashioner and transmitter of these to the earth; 
to be the giver of physical life, and to be the cleanser and 
remodeller and equalizer and distributor of life to the world. 
Earth is shown to be the field in which matter is equilibrated and 
balanced in its involutions and evolutions, the field in which fire, 
air and water meet and are related. 


T HERE are many grades through which the disciple passes 
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The disciple is shown the servants and workers of and in 
these different elements, with the forces acting through them, 
though he is not as disciple brought into the presence of the 
rulers of the elements. He sees how fire, air, water and earth 
are the fields of action of the four races or hierarchies which 
are mentioned. How the three races preceding the physical 
body are of the fire, air and water. He meets the bodies belong- 
ing to these races and sees their relation to his own physical 
body, that of earth which is composed of beings belonging to 
these races. Besides these four elements, he is shown the fifth, 
in which he will be born as an adept at the completion of his 
development. The disciple is instructed concerning these races, 
their powers and action, but he is not carried into the realms or 
spheres of these races until he is more than a disciple. Some 
beings of these races are summoned before his developing senses 
that he may become familiar with them before birth among them 
and before he is trusted and allowed to act independently in and 
among them. 

The disciple is instructed concerning the earth and its imner 
side; he may even be taken in his physical body to some interior 
parts of the earth, where he will meet some of the races spoken 
of. The disciple is taught concerning the magnetic qualities of 
minerals and is shown how the magnetic power acts in and 
through the earth and his own physical body. He is shown how 
magnetism as a body and a force acts within himself and how the 
body may be repaired in its structure and strengthened as a 
reservoir of life. Among the duties required of him may be 
that he shall learn the power of healing by magnetism and to 
make of himself a fit reservoir and transmitter of life. The 
disciple is instructed in the qualities of plants; he is shown how 
forms of life are developed through them; he is taught the sea- 
sons and cycles of the action of the sap of plants, of their 
potencies and essences; he is shown how to compound and 
manipulate these essences as simples, drugs or poisons, and the 
‘action of these on the tissues of human and other bodies. He is 
shown how poisons become antidotes to poison, how antidotes 
are administered and what is the law of proportion controlling 
these. 

It may be required of him in his duties in the world that 
he be a prominent or an obscure physician. As such, he may 
impart the information to self appointed disciples who are fit 
to receive it, or he may give to the world such information as it 
can use to advantage. 
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The disciple is instructed concerning the astral remains of 
dead men; that is to say, the remains of the cast off desires of 
those who have died. He is shown how the desires last for a 
long or a short time and are remodelled and adjusted to the ego 
coming again into physical life. The disciple is shown desire 
forms, their different natures and powers and how they act on 
the physical world. He is shown harmless and inimical crea- 
tures who live in the atmosphere of man. It may be required 
of him to prevent such beings from attacking mankind, when 
mankind allows of protection. It may also be his duty to distin- 
tegrate some of these beings when they pass beyond their 
boundaries and interfere with man. But the disciple cannot 
suppress such creatures if the desires and thoughts of men will 
not permit. He is taught the means of communicating with 
and summoning the presence of beings of these worlds; that is 
to say, he is instructed, in their names, the forms of their names, 
the pronunciation and intonation of these names, and the sym- 
bols and seals which stand for and compel them. He must 
become thoroughly familiar with these matters under the imme- 
diate supervision of his teacher, before he is allowed to practice 
alone. If the disciple attempts to command these presences or 
influences without having thoroughly mastered them, he may 
lose his life in a similar manner as one who loses it while experi- 
menting with chemistry or electricity, without due precautions 
to protect himself. 

The disciple who in that life is to be born into the new life 
as adept, is before his turn of life required to leave the busy life 
of men and retire to some quiet and secluded place or to a com- 
munity of the school to which he belongs. The turn of life of 
man is the beginning of the decline of his physical power. With 
some men this happens at thirty-five and with others not until 
their fiftieth year. The rise of life of physical manhood is 
marked by the increase of power of the seminal principle. This 
power increases until it reaches its highest point, then it begins 
to decrease in strength until man may become as impotent as he 
was in the child state. The turn of life comes after the highest 
point of seminal power. ‘The disciple cannot always tell when 
the highest point is reached; but if he leaves the world for the 
purpose of adeptship in that life and body, it must be while his 
power is increasing and not when it is in its decline. The sex 
function must have ceased in thought and act before he can begin 
the forming of that body the birth of which will make of him an 
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adept. When he leaves the world for this purpose he breaks 
no relationships, neglects no trusts, is not serenaded and his 
departure is not announced. He often leaves unnoticed and his 
mission is unknown to men. His departure is as natural as the 
passing of an hour. 

The disciple now comes under the care and direction of 
the experienced adept who is to be present with him till birth. 
The disciple passes through a process analogous to that through 
which woman passes during the gestation and birth of a child. 
All seminal wastes are stopped, the forces and essences of the 
body conserved as taught him in his initial stages of discipleship. 
He is shown how each individual organ of the body gives up 
something of itself toward the formation and development of 
the body which is being formed through, as much as within him; 
though that which is being formed in the new body is not of the 
same kind nor for the same purpose as the organ from which it 
comes. Full adepts as such, in and out of physical bodies, are 
now met and communicated with by the disciple, as he progresses 
in his development toward adeptship. This is so, that he may 
become more and more familiar with the nature and life of an 
adept and in order that he may intelligently come to birth. He 
may live among or visit a community of adepts or one in which 
adepts rule. 

In a community such as before described as that of the early 
race of physical man who are preserved in their natural purity, 
the disciple sees physical humanity as they were before the class 
of sensual minds had incarnated among them. This stock was 
preserved in order that mankind might be carried in its physical 
line unbroken from the time of the inception of the physical until 
the time of its passing from fourth race physical humanity into 
fifth race and sixth race and seventh race humanity, or through 
physical, psychic, mental and spiritual stages; humans, adepts, 
masters and mahatmas. The pure physical race among whom 
the adepts move are seen by the disciple to have a season 
ordained by nature for self reproduction. He sees that they 
have no desire for sex apart from such seasons. He sees in 
them the types of strength and beauty, and grace of motion into 
which the present humanity is destined to grow again when they 
shall have learned to grow out of and beyond their present 
appetites of sex and sense. This community of early humanity 
regard the adepts and masters who may be among them, as 
children regard their fathers; in simplicity and candor, but 
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without the fear or apprehensions which some children have of 
their parents. The disciple learns that if a disciple should fail 
during the period through which he now passes, he is not lost 
nor entangled or retarded by after death states before returning 
into life as other men may be, but that he who fails to attain 
adeptship after he has reached a certain point along the path 
of attainment, is guided by the adept under whose direction he 
acts through the after death states and back into physical life 
and birth as one of the community among whom the adepts live. 
In that birth he will surely attain adeptship. 

As the disciple advances he sees that adepts, as such, do not 
have internal organs similar to those in their physical bodies. 
He sees that the organs of the physical body are required for 
the generation and preservation of the physical body, but besides 
that they correspond to powers and faculties of other worlds. 
The alimentary canal is not needed in the adept because the 
adept as such requires no physical food. There is not secretion 
of bile nor circulation of blood in the adept, nor are there any 
of the products manufactured and elaborated by the physical 
body to maintain its structure. The adept has his physical 
body which does all this, but he is a separate being and is not 
his physical body. True, the physical of the adept has its 
virgo form body (ty linga sharira), but the astral adept body 
here spoken of is the perfected adept body, the scorpio desire 
body (™m kama), which is the complement of the virgo form 
body. 

The disciple senses the changes going on within and through 
his physical body and is made aware of his approaching birth. 
This is the event of his lives of effort. His birth is equal to a 
physical death. Itis a separation of body from body. It may 
be preceded by a conflux and tumult of the forces and fluids of 
the physical body and attended by apprehension or by calm and 
mellowness like as of the evening, at the glowing of the setting 
sun. Whether his travail be like unto the rumbling thunder 
amid the deepening darkness of gathering clouds or the quiet 
glory of the dying sun, the seeming death of the physical is 
followed by birth. As after a storm or luminous sunset the 
darkness is brightened by the stars and the light flood of the 
rising moon, so emerges out of the effort of overcoming, so 
grows out of death, the new born being. The adept emerges 
from or through his physical body into that world which he 
seemed to know so well but which he finds he knew but little. 
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His adept teacher, present at his birth, adjusts him to the world 
in which he now lives. Like the changes in the infant’s body 
which are effected by its entrance into the physical world, so 
changes take place in the new born adept as he rises from his 
physical body. But unlike the infant, he is in possession of his 
new senses and is not helpless. 

Much of that which has been described of the life of the 
aspirant in the school of the senses applies to the self appointed 
disciple in the school of the masters, in so far as it pertains to 
the observance of self-control and care of body. But the require- 
ments of the aspirant for discipleship in the school of the mas- 
ters differ from those of the other school in that the self ap- 
pointed disciple shall not attempt the development or use of the 
psychic senses. He must use his physical senses in the observa- 
tion of facts and in the recording of experiences, but must accept 
nothing as proved to him by his senses unless it is sanctioned 
by his mind. His senses bear evidence, but the test of these is 
made by reason. ‘There is no age limit for the aspirant to 
discipleship in the school of the masters. One may appoint 
himself a disciple when very old. He may not become an 
accepted and entered disciple in that life, but his step will bring 
him nearer to the point of discipleship in a succeeding life. The 
self appointed disciple is usually one concerning himself with 
obscure things, asking himself or others questions not generally 
thought about. He may be interested in subjects of mystery 
to the senses or in mental problems and processes. Psychic 
faculties may have been possessed by him from birth or they 
make their appearance during the course of his studies. In 
either case, the self appointed disciple who wants to enter the 
school of the masters must suppress and stop the use of these 
faculties. Suppression without injury is had by turning his in- 
terest from the senses themselves to the subjects which these 
senses present. The self appointed disciple who is in natural 
possession of psychic faculties can make rapid progress in men- 
' tal development if he will close the doors to the psychic world. 
When he so shuts the doors he should try to gain entrance to 
the mental world by using and developing the mental faculties. 
When he dams the psychic floods they rise as energy and he 
receives an accretion of mental power. This path may take 
a long time to travel as compared with the results gained in the 
school of the senses, but in the end it is the shortest way to 
immortality. To be continued. 











THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
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ter. The word Tao is not on it, yet it is a picture of 
Tao. 

I shall use the word Tao very little in this chapter, yet, 
not only the frame of it is of Tao but its content is about Tao; 
yea, I dare almost say itis Tao. The diagram will explain itself 
as I proceed with my expositions; I say expositions, because 
I shall really give two; the first one is a short one, consisting of 
four paragraphs, and, the second somewhat longer going over 
the same ground as these four paragraphs though very differ- 
ently. The first exposition runs as follows: 


| OOK at the diagram (No. 1), it is the motto for this chap- 


Diagram No. 1. 
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(I) Observe the child. It knows what it is to be in the con- 
dition of having the thumb in the mouth, but it does not know 
what thumb means nor what mouth means. It has not the ability 
to substitute the technical terms thumb and mouth for the con- 
dition which I eall ‘‘thumb-in-mouth’’ condition. The child 
knows quality, but not the name for quality. 

(If) Again; we all as children know something shining 
brightly, now, as in daytime all around us, then in the darkness 
as coming from certain objects; how we do not know. We may 
be taught to call it light and we may call it so, and most of us 
continue so throughout our whole life, never even suspecting 
that we talk merely like parrots, not knowing what we say. How 
many know why brightness is called light and how that concep- 
tion arose? This condition is sense-consciousness; it is not 
intelligence. Intelligence does not arise till we in our inner 
man have found for ourselves a solution and a term for that 
brightness we have been taught to call light. As an adjunct to 
this, the second point, I will have you realize how much injury 
we receive by being educated, as we call it. We learn certain 
results attained by others and that, of course, is useful, but it 
kills all originality; it kills the initiative in most people. In the 
schools we are not even warned of our danger. 

(IIT) Again; cotton cannot weave itself into cloth. Neither 
can sensations transform themselves into thoughts. Machinery 
weaves cotton into cloth. The thought-form system transforms 
sensations into intelligence. 

(IV) Again; our value as human beings depends first of all 
upon intelligence. Where there is no intelligence there is no 
humanity, properly speaking. 

These four points are really a chapter in themselves, and 
stand independent of the sequence of the chapter, but they are 
nevertheless the fundamental ideas that lie at the bottom of it 
and are four sides of Tao, and that will appear by and by. 

Without exaggerating much, I can say that this diagram 
' (No. 1) is a diagram of the motions of your life and mine, not 
only in the four large divisions of life from birth to death, but 
it also represents the stages and the driving forces of our think- 
ing and acting. Our life swings around the four points, whether 
we will or not, and, the diagram may be compared to a clock; a 
clock that has a voice. If you listen closely you hear in the 
‘*tick-tack’’ a song of ‘‘evermore’’—‘‘nevermore.”’ 

With the triad added, this tetrad becomes our templum. 
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You know what that word means; I explained it in two forgone 
chapters. Yes! this diagram is the ground plan of our templum 
and with the triad added it reaches into the heavens. Being of 
so much signification, I may well urge you to pay much atten- 
tion to it. The Innermost Square is characterized by four 
terms: the child—we ourselves—inherent power—intelligence. 
These terms express the four stages of our spiritual evolution. 
I need not describe them. It happens that Aristotle has already 
done it. The small Greek words on the corners coresponding 
to the terms I already have mentioned, explain them. The ex ow 
is the ‘‘out of which’’ the evolution starts. The wp ow is the 
‘*by which’’ it starts. The di ou is the ‘‘through which’’ it is 
accomplished, and the pros ow is the final end ‘‘with reference to 
which’’ the whole evolution has taken place. 

The diagram will be of great practical value to those who 
wish to see the workings of their own psychological movements. 
All ought to wish to see that, because intelligence wishes to see 
itself and you can never be sure of your motives or your fate on 
the Path unless you follow yourself step by step through these 
four. This is the first exposition. Now for the second. 

Since the beginning of our present cycle, there is in human 
consciousness, in most people, an unconscious and in the few a 
conscious demand to understand, or let me say to absorb under- 
standingly the object. After we have grasped it with the feel- 
ings, we crave to draw it into ourselves; we crave to possess the 
object. To grasp the object by the feelings is true action, but 
the craving is a pervertion of an inherent and otherwise cor- 
rect longing for an identification with the object. So long we 
do not in understanding grasp an object, so long it remains out- 
side of us and is of no use to us; nor do we possess it, which we 
wish to and have a right to. In the preceding chapter I have 
already stated that if we do not attain such a grasp of the object, 
we miss the opportunity of the present cycle and live for noth- 
ing. It is in the understanding that I possess an object; in no 
other way do I possess it. A flower in my buttonhole, or, a 
house, even if my legal title is perfect, is not in my possession. 
They are no part of me and remain no part of me, no matter 
what Ido. But if I understand them in their principles, they 
and I become one, and, in that oneness, I become a ruler. This 
identification and blending is a law of Nature. Nature is 
a system of nuptials. Not only the poet (Shelley) knows that, 
but science and common observation shows it. 
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‘‘The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix forever 

With a sweet emotion; 
Nothing in the world is single; 
All things, by a law divine 
In one spirit meet and mingle—”’ 
Why not Thou with the Beloved? 
‘*See, the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 
What are all these kissings worth—’’ 
If Thou kiss not the Beloved? 


This is Shelley’s rendering of the law, and also his state- 
ment why this mingling takes place—it is for a sign and symbol, 
that we kiss the Divine, or come to the great mystic object: 
union with God. 

In the Vedanta it is said that Nature is like a dancer, who 
comes upon the scene to charm the spectator and to be carried 
home. The meaning is of course this, that we shall learn the 
higher lesson of love, which is that between the soul and the 
Deity. ‘‘ All things work together for good to them that love 
God,’’ is the old gospel truth. I shall not stop further and show 
you the details in Nature’s life. They are easy enough to see 
if you will but look. Everywhere there is Beauty, and the word 
beauty correctly translated means ‘‘coming together’’ and noth- 
ing else. But it is not merely in nature that this happens. In 
your own life you have had experiences that are of the same 
kind. You know how often you have heard the same wisdom 
taught, for instance, set forth by lecturers or friends, and you 
‘gould never catch on to it, apprehend it or re-express it in your 
own terms, till some day, all of a sudden, a happy word or 
phrase or expression at once made everything clear and you 
burst out, Ah! now I see it! In such an experience the law of 
these psychological matters is to be seen. In the novels you 
read, if they are skillfully written, there are many psycholog- 
ical moments in which the hero or heroine argue for or against 
their love or other actions. Such argumentations also show 
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the method according to which the thoughtform system works. 
They always lead to a climax in which the hero or heroine 
‘*sees,’’ ‘‘understands,’’ or ‘‘realizes,’’ and, the trend of the 
whole story takes a new and decided turn. 

Human consciousness, where it is awakened, is not satisfied 
with a mere view of an object, a view obtained by merely see- 
ing the object. If we were satisfied, our consciousness would be 
worth no more than the stare of a cow upon a red-painted door. 
To know about a thing is not the same as to know it. You may 
know a great deal about Europe, without knowing it. You may 
know about Theosophy without being a theosophist. No bliss 
is bliss unless realized intelligently; no thought is thought to us 
unless translated into mental substance. In Nature, no sweets 
will be absorbed as health, unless the system needs them; other- 
wise they are poison. Nor is human consciousness satisfied 
by the mere excited feelings or emotions that may pass over 
it. What are emotions worth if they are not translated into in- 
telligible words? Surely no more than opium dreams, or more 
than the gusts of wind that have struck us and which we have 
forgotten and perhaps not even noticed. Human conscious- 
ness to be worth its name, demands an understanding, an intel- 
lectual possession, or a mental transmutation of that which the 
senses experience. 

I have much against the way life is lived in our own day and 
in the present cycle, and, have several times in the foregone 
chapters expressed myself very strongly in condemnation of 
the authorities who are responsible for the degradation of the 
age. I shall not add anything at present, but say, that the only 
point which saves this age is that it still contains those who pro- 
fess that all philosophical, moral and esthetic schools, ought to 
be keyed in the note of the thought-form system, or set in the 
principles of order, form, rule, number, method, and so forth. 
Those few balance that other mass, or those who let the sym- 
pathetic system run wild, allowing it to destroy them in their 
fury and burn them in its unquenchable fire. 

I referred to the senses. The senses are the windows of the 
soul, not its governors. The soul looks out through these win- 
dows and the sun looks in with the whole company of objective 
figures, movements and impulses. When all these forms enter 
through the window, our image-making power, one aspect of the 
thought-form system, gives them body or turns them into shapes, 
or, as Shakespeare in a fine line has it, ‘‘gives to airy nothing a 
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local habitation and a name.’’ They enter as ‘‘airy nothings”’ 
but by us they receive ‘‘a local habitation and a name,”’ or, in 
other words, they become something substantial in our minds, 
and that is all the reality they have or ever will get, as far as 
we are concerned. But this substantiality they thus receive is 
our salvation or redemption or understanding of them, and, if 
they did not receive that substantial form they would be of no 
use, nor become a part of us, and would affect us no more than 
a wind that sweeps over our heads. We would know through 
our feelings or our sense consciousness that something had hap- 
pened, but no more; and knowing no more, we should derive 
no mental, moral, or spiritua! benefit from them. 

Dryden speaks of his work when it was only a confused 
mass of thoughts, tumbling over one another in the dark, when 
the fancy (he meant image-making power) was yet in its first 
work, moving the sleeping images of things towards the light, 
there to be distinguished (that is, separated), and then either to 
be chosen or rejected by the judgment, namely, reason. This, 
which Dryden here calls the ‘‘sleeping images of things,’’ are 
those first or original shapes which our image-making power 
gives all our sense perceptions, and they are the ones we have 
to deal with and out of which comes complete consciousness. You 
must notice this point, that they get their sustenance from our 
minds or personality and have no other. The process is that 
of the seed laid in the soil. It grows and develops by means of 
the substance it derives from the soil, but is and remains itself. 
The growth or the shape acquired is the middle link, the child, 
if I may so call it, born of the potentiality of the seed and the 
soil. Without it, no union, no at-one-ment. This child, as I call 
it, is the thought-form manifesting itself. You see not only how 
the thought-form manifests itself, but also its tremendous im- 
portance in what we call life. The personality in which this 
has taken place is worthy to be called intelligent; and it is on the 
Path. Some people say that now the christ-child has been born 
‘inthem. Meister Eckardt said so, too. 

I will now attempt to illustrate this process and I shall vary 
the nature of illustrations. In the foregone chapters, I have 
drawn my illustrations from our moral consciousness and some- 
times from our sense consciousness. Now I will take them from 
our zsthetic consciousness and lead into it by one illustration 
from our intellectual consciousness. 

It is the inherent demand to bear ‘‘the child,’’ a demand 
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for transmutation, for reconciliation, for personal appropria- 
tion, that in the philosopher demands a ‘‘notion’’ or an idea or @ 
word which will contain the object in a mental form, and thus give 
him a mental equivalent for the outside object. When he finds 
or conceives this notion, or idea, then he is free of the object, 
and the object is subject to him, and he controls it in such a way 
that it practically is taken out of the universe as an independent 
power and becomes his and his only. You have heard of magi- 
ans possessing words which enabled them to perform wonders. 
Such words are acquired by the process I mentioned. They are 
not gotten by mere transmission from a master to a pupil. They 
can only be acquired by the magian himself, by the magian him- 
self passing through the alchemical process. 

Of course, I cannot here, even if I were able to do it, explain 
the alchemical process, but, as I at present am dealing with our 
esthetic consciousness, [ can picture it to some extent, and there- 
by perhaps cause you to ‘‘work,’’ as it is called alchemically, 
or to enter the Path, as they say in the Orient and among mys- 
tics. I will take a scene from Goethe’s Faust. It is found in 
the second part, first act. Faust demands that Mephistopheles 
shall produce Helen, the most beautiful, but also the most bane- 
ful Greek woman. Mephistopheles objects, but Faust persists. 
Mephistopheles says: 


‘<The Heathen-folk I am glad to let alone; 
In their own hell is cast their lot, 


but admits there are ways and, forced by Faust, he declares 


‘‘Loth am I higher secrets to unfold. 
In solitude, where reigns nor space nor time, 
Are goddesses enthroned from early ages— 
—’Tis hard to speak of beings so sublime— 
—The Mothers are they.—’’ 


At this word, the ‘‘mothers,’’ Faust shrinks back terrified, 
but recovers under Mephistopheles’ sarcasm and admits he is 
in fear and trembling. Mephistopheles explains that these god- 
desses are unknown to men, and unwillingly named by him. He 
also tells Faust, who demands to know the way to them, that 
there is 

‘‘No way; to the untrodden none,— 
No locks nor bolts— 
Only solitudes—’’ 
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Do you know what the void is? Faust, as usual, stops 
Mephisto ’s dilatory talk and persists in his demands. Finally 
Mephisto hands Faust a little key which, he tells him: 


‘*Follow! thee to the Mothers it will lead!’’ 


Again upon hearing the word ‘‘the Mothers’’ Faust shud- 
ders, but soon springs up in eestacy, because now he has found 
the word, the liberating power, the key. 


‘*Good! Firmly I grasp it. New strength is mine; 
My breast expands! Now on to accomplish my great pur- 
pose;’’ And Mephistopheles approvingly cries out: 
‘*__So, that is right! 
The key cleaves to thee; it follows like a slave!’’ 


I need not continue Goethe’s drama any further. Faust 
has the key and Helen is brought forth. Now, what is it that 
takes place? It is this, that Faust immediately grasps the situa- 
tion in that moment he discovers what the key can do. The key 
to him is the same as the ‘‘notion’’ to the philosopher. At that 
moment he rises as master; all confusion is blown away, and no 
longer overwhelmed with fears or tremblings or the power of the 
situation, he exclaims: 


‘Good! Firmly I grasp it. New strength is mine 


My breast expands! Now on to accomplish my great pur- 
pose;’’ and Mephisto also knows that Faust has ‘‘seen,’’ has 
‘‘ynderstood,’’ has ‘‘realized,’’ or in other words, has under- 
gone that psychological transmutation I have explained in de- 
tails. Let Faust represent the philosopher, and my illustration 
will point to one of the methods of the thought-form system by 
which the reflective mind attains control over itself, or awakens 
to the value of life and its means of salvation. 

At present I shall say nothing further about Faust and 
Helen. The two other powers are far more interesting. ‘‘The 
key’’ is of course ‘‘the active energy’’ in existence, and in these 
chapters called the thought-form system. I have chosen that 
term, I have said before, because it best expresses the Tao of 
the Tao-Teh-King, such as it slowly is coming to the front in 
these chapters and as you shall see it fully when we come to the 
end of them. I can give you several equivalents for it in Occi- 
dental philosophy, but I shall not use them myself because they 
are to me no more than suggestions and not full expressions. It 
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was the Greek mind that first began to search for an abstract and 
technical term and found it in Anaxagoras. He named it Nous 
and meant thereby the ordering principle, that principle which 
as active energy gave unity, system and movement to the uni- 
verse. Pythagoras later called it Number, a wonderful term, 
for law and order. Nous with Plato became an attribute of 
deity, and phychologically also the highest form of mental in- 
sight, or reason, as we are wont to call it. All knowledge and 
insight depends upon nous. This is sufficient for the present. 
it may help you somewhat. The later senses given to nous will 
appear in due time. At present I call it the thought-form, 
and I speak of the thought-form system when I say ‘‘the key’’ 
that Faust got, and which brought him to the mothers and un- 
locked the power that could lift Helen into the world. Next 
come the mothers before us and crave our attention. 

The mothers are modern names for nature-goddesses 
among the Pelasgians, the prehistoric races of large parts of 
southern Europe. The Greek and Roman goddesses Perse- 
phone and Demeter were survivals of these nature-goddesses. 
The mothrs as conceived by the Pelasgians were identical with 
the tripod upon which and inside of which they lived. They 
were the types of all conceptions, causes and energies; hence 
Faust must go to them. All of which, of course, means that he 
must descend to the core of the universe, to the ‘‘Immanent 
Power,’’ through which alone things happen in our sphere of 
existence. He attained his object by ‘‘the key,’’ or the ‘‘active 
energy.’’ 

All of this is, of course, symbolism and life-truth, and can 
be studied in various ways. At present, I present it all as the 
thought-form system and have represented it in the diagram. 
If you follow the inscriptions and this Faustic scene, you will 
see how they explain each other. I shall not dwell much upon 
the diagram now. It will receive many more inscriptions as I 
refer to it in the future, when we shall see Tao under all four 
forms. 

In this scene of Goethe’s we have the four elements, the 
quaternary represented by Faust, the Key, the Mothers, Helen. 
Mephisto is the deus ex machina and does not belong to either 
quaternary or ternary. For the present study of Taoism, the 
Tetrad, the 4, is the most important, and among its many names, 
I will mention the most interesting in the connection with the 
subject in hand. Four is called ‘‘the fountain of nature,’’ and 
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many peoples of antiquity had a name for Deity consisting of 
four letters; hence I surmise, for that reason, four was called 
‘‘the keybearer.’’ Four also is the constituent of a virtuous life, 
the four virtues being Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude and 
Justice. But the most interesting at present is this, that Taoism 
distinguishes Tao under four aspects, four aspects which coin- 
cide with the four causes of Aristotle and the four forms already 
presented. 

What is Tao? The answer, I shall give, I take from an emin- 
ent Taoist, Huai-Nan-Tzu. ‘‘What is Tao?’’ he asked; and an- 
swers: (I) ‘‘It is that which supports heaven and covers the 
earth; it has no boundaries, no limits; its heights cannot be 
measured, nor its depths fathomed; it enfolds the entire uni- 
verse in its embrace, and confers visibility upon that which of 
itself is formless. 

(II) It is so tenuous and subtle that it pervades every- 
thing just as water pervades mire. It is by Tao that moun- 
tains are high and abysses deep; that beasts walk and birds 
fly; that the sun and moon are bright, and the stars revolve in 
their courses. 

(IIT) When the Spring winds blow, the sweet rain falls; 
and all things live and grow. The feathered ones brood and 
hatch, the furry ones breed and bear; plants and trees put forth 
all their glorious exuberance of foliage; birds lay eggs, and 
animals produce their young. 

(IV) No action is visible outwardly, and yet the work is 
completed. Shadowy and indistinct, it has no form. Indistinct 
and shadowy, its resources have no end. Hidden and obscure, it 
reinforces all things out of formlessness. Penetrating and per- 
meating everything, it never acts in vain.’’ 

Now what is this in our language of the Occident but Nature, 
the creating and forming principle of existence and also the sub- 
stance of all we know. It is the natura naturans of the philos- 
ophers as well as the natura naturata, the cause of all phe- 
nomena as well as the phenomena themselves. 

Tao, then, is Nature. That is the first translation of the 
word; others will follow. If we analyze the description given, 
we see how the author begins by (1) the ideas of substance; (2) 
then he defines Tao as immanent power; (3) then as active 
energy; and finaliy he sums up by (4) transcendental terms 
and definitions. In other words, he begins in the tangible and 
ends in the intangible, and, that is so beautiful, because that is 
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the order of regeneration both intellectually and volitionally. 
It is Nature’s way of training us. 

(I) Laotzse, the master, like the disciple, speaks of Tao 
under four forms, and speaks of it as being from before the 
beginning, immaterial, and a primordial mystery. It is every- 
where, and can be on the right side at the same time as it is on 
the left. In other words it is substance. 

(II) Laotzse also speaks of Tao as manifested or individu- 
alized : in man, for instance, as reason for immediate knowledge. 
This is Tao as immanent power. 

(IIT) lLaotzse finally says: ‘‘These two are one and the 
same and differ only in name,’’ and this ‘‘sameness’’ leads to 
a new signification of Tao, namely, as ‘‘the abyss of abysses.’’ 

(IV) But Laotzse also emphasizes again and again that 
Tao cannot be comprehended, or, in other words, that Tao is 
transcendental. Here, then, are four important aspects of Tao 
and I must try to elucidate them, but not at present. 

Thus far I have been dealing with the thought-form system 
mainly as it manifests itself in the philosophical mind or in the 
form of our mind which reasons. I said before I would do that, 
introductory to some forms of our esthetic consciousness under 
the influence of the thought-form system. I now come to these 
esthetic forms, and will first speak of the musical mind. 

A musician builds a tune-architecture, which is a visible, 
rather than an audible form, and this form overcomes the cor- 
poreal. That form scintilates with light; light which never was 
on sea nor land. I said visible, not audible form, because music, 
of all arts, is the most powerful image-maker. True enough, 
we hear it in its first appearance, but it stays with us as a visible 
image, because it is an image. And ever afterwards its appear- 
ance is before the inner eye as a light, a form without extention; 
or to put it in another way, it is ever afterwards spirit appear- 
ing as spirit, or spirit focussing itself. It is therefore that I call 
it a visual image rather than an audible image. Of course, I 
am speaking of music in its real or occult sense. I mean by 
Music: the inner Word, or Logos. I mean sounds which, 
when they enter us, transform themselves to intelligence, to 
mind. Music is mind speaking to mind, or cosmic emotions 
vibrating in unison with subjective emotions, and as such, re- 
flecting themselves in the musician. Music is not the same as 
harmonious sounds, however charming. Music is the speaking 
voice of the Divine. It is a message to the world coming through 
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the musician. All this is of course of transcendental nature, 
something that takes place in the sublime solitude of genius and 
in that stillness spoken of before. The world outside of solitude 
and stillness hears a manifoldness of sounds, perhaps in geom- 
etric or arithmetric order, and it trembles at times into ecstacy 
and. feels the transcendental has come very near. But the out- 
side cannot retain the musical images; it cannot translate them 
into rational terms. And music is not music unless such transla- 
tions take place. Only genius in stillness can do it. One pro- 
phet understands another; one mystic perceives immediately 
the inspiration of another. As I already have said, all this takes 
place in the sublime solitude of genius, in stillness. And when it 
does take place, Tao has taken the spirit in its arms. If we 
wish to hear the fabled music of the spheres, and wish to rise 
to the goddess of beauty that keeps the immortally tuned harp, 
we must retire to the solitude or quiet places of our own souls, 
there, and, there only, do we find the universe reflected and see 
those tune-architectures which stand in that sea, whence sprang 
the Anadyomene. The wave-born Venus Anadyomene is not 
wantonness, she is Music, a celestial love-song. 

In the first chapter I stated that ‘‘solitude means that the 
ego is alone with itself.’’ That solitude is the plane of ‘‘the 
twice-born;’’ all of which means that the noisy and clamorous 
sense-consciousness has been subdued and that the thought- 
form system rules. Such are the conditions necessary for the 
birth of music and for the birth of the musician, or, as applied 
to ourselves, for the opening and energizing of the musical con- 
sciousness of ours. 

The sculptor reduces his perceptions to a form, let me say a 
human one, and this form or image he builds up by lines, in such 
a way that his image represents to him the true or real man, and, 
moreover, in such a way that this image fills him with the power 
of the ideal world. And he is both the conception and the birth. 
_ His image becomes himself, and, unless he becomes that image, 
the eternal form is not found. 

This image, or the finished statue, is to him his reconciliation 
or at-one-ing of an outer objective world and his own conscious- 
ness. In it, the dualism is at-one-ed and he calls his art higher 
than the nature which it represents. This image or finished 
statue makes him feel that he is a master-creator, and it lifts 
him beyond himself. In his own work he sees the immortal 
power that worked in him and by him and for him. And if he has 
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reverence, he does not call the work his own in any special sense. 
I do not think that Michael Angelo for a moment thought of ‘‘the 
Aurora’’ on the tomb of Lorenzo de Medici, as his in a special 
sense. I do not think that the artist who caused the daemonic 
expression on the Venus of Milo, dreamt of it as his. The sculp- 
tor’s work is the seal of his election, and that is his pay. He lies 
in the arms of Tao. He has tasted the waters of Pythagoras’ 
well at Crotona, and is no longer at war with himself and his sur- 
roundings. He is one of the immortals. And that is enough. 
This is done in solitude, in stillness. In solitude he and the ob- 
jective were married, and the child of that marriage is himself. 
Here again I quote what I said in the first chapter about soli- 
tude, that it strips us naked of all the incidental and trivial and 
burns these up. In solitude none of the five senses work; they are 
merely doors by which the soul passes in and out; in to itself and 
out to Nature. 

How is the poet born and how does he lie in the arms of 
Tao? As for the poet: ‘‘He must come to us, another Numa, ra- 
diant and inspired from the kisses of Egeria.’’ Egeria was a 
nymph, and nymphs do not live in market places; they are only 
found on solitary woodpaths and secluded places in Nature’s se- 
eret haunts, in stillness. There the poet retires, when he seeks the 
word that shall overcome and slay the hydra of confusion and 
discord. The word, namely, which for him is the thought-form 
that can supplant the passion, which thrilled him. The word, in 
which he and the eternal become one. Whether the storm rushes 
into the woods like Boreas, or breathes like gentle Zephyrs, he 
perceives and lays hold of the rhythmic swing which vibrates so- 
lutions and conceptions to his genius. And in that moment he is 
free, and master over those very vibrations. The poet is like the 
musician. They both formulate sentient life, and thereby attain 
their freedom, but the poet is not satisfied by merely rousing 
sentiment, he wants to portray it, too. Hence he endeavors to 
translate his passion into thought, and to awaken the image- 
making power that he may fasten his images in that power. He 
does this by language. His language is best or only learned in 
Nature’s solitudes, in the stillness of Tao. In fact, the poet is the 
only one who speaks an original language; all others are his 
imitators. The poet is the one who translates Mother-Nature’s 
sentiments into set terms for the rest of us, and"thereby he be- 
comes an interpreter for us and gives us that insight, that under- 
standing we longed for but were not able to give ourselves. He 
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can do so because Egeria, the nymph, kisses him, and Hypbla, 
another nymph, bathes him in the ethereal dews. Of Nature’s 
original stillness, the poet was the first prophet, the first re- 
vealer, the one who set man free by giving him the word. 

You are all familiar with the story of the New Testament, I 
suppose, and have all probably read the life of Jesus, told in it. 
You will agree with me, that it is a most marvellous and beauti- 
ful tale. Indeed, that story will as Renan prophetically saw it, be 
told throughout all ages and never grow stale or lose its charm. 

You have perhaps also discovered that unwritten poem of 
the Christ, which vibrates between the lines and trembles in the 
accords of the life of Jesus, as it is played upon New Testament 
Strings. It is the mystic life, the life of immaculate conception. 
It is a form of the Inner Life told in the terms of a living man, 
and thereby giving us that understanding I spoke of, which we 
long for in order to get a tangible symbol, like the idea, which the 
philosopher conceived; or the accord that composes itself in the 
heart of the musician, or the word that placed itself upon the 
poet’s tongue. It is the divine life, the Inner Life, as it was con- 
ceived in the soul of Mary. It is that life which is born in soli- 
tude, through Mary, not by Mary. It is the life that eternally 
was with the Father and which comes into the world, but the 
world sees it not. This mystic story interwoven with the gospel 
story is the ‘‘eternal gospel’’ of which older mystics—such as, 
for instance, Joachim of Flores—speak much. It is the life of 
‘‘the indwelling Christ’’ in the twice born. It is the life that 
makes Jesus a master mystic. It is the life of which Jesus testi- 
fied, that it would be lived, when men no longer worshipped in 
Jerusalem ; it is that life which Jesus refers to when he says ‘‘I 
am the truth, the way and the life,’’ and, when he declared that 
no one comes to the Father except by him. Need I say that that 
life is the life of re-conciliation and that it is learned in solitude? 
It is a life in the arms of Tao. 

Jesus, the poets, the musicians, the sculptors and the other 
artists take us into the white light of life’s flame; but the relig- 
ionist, the professional, the priest, plunges into the abyss of the 
red and terrible fire that burns in the core of every flame. In in- 
tense passion and fanatic self-destructiveness, he seeks destruc- 
tion as a solution of life’s dualism. Sacrifice to him is reconcilia- 
tion. Sacrifice is his ery! Immolation is the means; he teaches, 
not of redemption here—it is too patent that it does not come 
here—but yonder, in another world—he does not know where lo- 
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cated, and does not care. In frenzy he has relished and in fierce- 
ness he has revelled in the blood of his sacrifice and thought he 
bought his peace. But no! That understanding we long for, that 
verbal key we seek to Nature’s mystery, is not found in the cry 
of the sacrificial victim. The sacrificial method is not the method 
of our cycle; our thought-form system cannot use it. If the cries 
of his victims could be steered into one stream, that stream 
would be powerful enough to unhinge the universe, I think, but 
could never give freedom and the peace of Tao’s arms. 

Nay, my friends, Empedokles did not find the solution he 
sought by plunging into the Etna voleano. It is only at a dis- 
tance that the volcano is beautiful; it is only on the stage that 
violence becomes dramatic; it is only in fancy that lust can be 
made luminous, and, it is only when the lightening behind the 
thunder cloud illumines its edges, that it becomes sublime. The 
actuality is terrible and carries no redemption from burdens; 
offers no reconciliation of opposites and blood cries for revenge. 
Reconciliation is not attained by sacrifice or by blood! It comes 
only in stillness. Over all this religiousness lies a solitude 
which is dismay, isolation, and the death, that is death. Tao’s 
arm is not underneath. 

And now I come back to Shelley’s poem quoted in the begin- 
ning of this chapter: ‘‘ What are all these kissings worth—’’ and 
the final line ‘‘If Thou kiss not thy Beloved?’’ What are they 
worth? Are they worth-ships?( weorth-scip.) 


You remember what I said in a foregone chapter on worship 
and its value, its character as an expression of our union with the 
Divine. ‘‘ All these kissings’’—that of the philosopher and the 
notion—that of the musician and his visual image—that of the 
sculptor and the line—that of the poet and the passionate lan- 
guage—‘‘all these kissings’’ are conquests of elemental powers 
and, to be real blessings, we lay them upon the alter of an hum- 
ble heart. They are conquests, I said. The musician can, after 
the method of Faust, use the fire-power to create, recreate and 
to dissolve worlds. The simple experiment of breaking a glass 
by a violin bow is enough to prove it. The poet, by the same 
method, becomes an embodiment of the Over-Soul, and, the sculp- 
tor touches that which ordinary man can neither see nor touch 
and he draws that etherial line which constitutes the heavenly 
mathematics. The philosopher forges a tool for all of these souls 
whereby they literally build their astral and spiritual bodies. 
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Each and all bring these powers to the worship (Weorth-scip) 
of the Supreme. 

All that which I have expressed by forms drawn from our 
aesthetic consciousness has also practical value and can by you 
be applied to will and moral consciousness. That which I have 
said is not merely entertaining thought (if it is that), it is oc- 
cult philosophy and Inner Life. No matter on what plan you 
break through—on the aesthetic or the moral—break through 
you must. The breaking through is the second birth and none 
shall live but those who are born again. 

It is not necessary that you or I should become philosophers, 
musicians, sculptors or poets, but it is necessary that the princi- 
ples which these genial souls embody should be awakened in us 
and set in activity. 


To be continued. 





CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FELLOw oF THE Rosicructan Society. 


Otp Hannan’s Dictum. 


hears dat I believes in, it’s what I feels. De out’ards 

is very little ’ecount—I goes by de in’ards. When 

ons’t de in’ards is got right—and it’s turr’ble hard 
to get ’em right so as dey can be trusted; you ’aint got no call 
to try and work yo’se’f out of a tight place by makin’ kalkila- 
tions in yo head. It’s people dat loves demselves goes by deir 
heads; but people as loves deir God an’ der neighbo’s better 
‘dan demselves, dey goes by deir hea’ts. Dey just go it blin, de 
way dat love leads ’em; maybe it looks like as dough it was all 
agin reason and common-sense—and or’nary folks t’inks dem 
crazy; but laws my dearies! dat don’t matta. People as goes by 
reason and common-sense don’t know nothin’ about de happi- 
ness dat people have as goes by de love dat drives dem afore. 
It’s old Hannah as says it, an’ you’d betta believe it.’’ 


6 [bes is mighty onsartin’ in dis world; ’taint what I 











THE CHRYSM OF THE CHRIST. 
By James L. Macspetru Barn. 


EED I say that the doctrine of the chrysm of the soul by 
N the power of the Christ is independent of any event in 
our world’s history, and would not be touched were it 
proved, e.g., that our Jesus never lived on earth. It 
is a spiritual, 1.e., a universal doctrine. For the chrysm, though 
effected in the individual soul, transcends its personal relation- 
ships. Jesus may have been born in Bethlehem, but our Christ, 
the ageless, the deathless One, has neither birth nor death in 
time and space. And it is better to speak of Christ as the 
living One than as the Risen One, for Christ could never be laid 
in a tomb. : 

I am now constrained to speak as plainly as I can, for many 
good and intelligent souls do I know who, being yet bound by the 
ties of the personal and historic, careful about the grave-clothes 
of Jesus Christ, are sorely hampered thereby in their spiritual 
course, and my Christ would serve their need even as I love 
them. For our Christ, even the Great Love in us, is always the 
liberator of soul and mind. And my Christ would set my brethren 
free from the thraldom of the mind and will of death. 

For the word that spoke to their childhood cannot now 
satisfy their intelligence. The adoration of Jesus was then a 
good. But who can estimate the hurt that has come to Christen- 
dom through the clinging of the stronger spiritual intelligence 
to this adoration of Jesus, instead of the Holy One who was 
pleased to dwell in Jesus? Not only an utterly untenable and 
self-contradictory doctrine, but the dead literalism, and blank 
materialism, aye, the idolatry of the churches, with all its un- 
spiritual fruit in the lives of the people has been the result of 
his carnal interpretation of the Gospel of Christ. 

(Why rob our strong brother of his great human beauty by 
adoring and praying to him as to God? Why wrong that soul 
of sweet love?) Have not superficial unrealities taken the place 
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of the great ethical and spiritual realities? And a self-saving 
doctrine of death is given instead of the self-giving doctrine of 
Life. For the external word not only fails to dissolve the self- 
loving elements of the soul, but it gives them a sure sustenance 
and so perpetuates the actual hell of the earthly mind. And 
the fruit of the falsifying of a truth is baneful in proportion to 
the power of the life hidden in that truth. 

What has the carnal or historic interpretation done for my 
beloved Scotland, a land ‘‘gospel-beaten,’’ but not with the true 
gospel of the life and beauty of the living Christ? Have not 
the best of her sons turned from this priestly word with loath- 
ing and will have no more of it? 

But in her soul of silent strength she has long-time groaned 
and laboured for the coming of the eternal gospel of the Ageless 
One. And even in these days the firstborn of her sore travail 
are receiving the word of Life. For I know no soul of stronger 
and finer elements for the use of the spiritual gospel than the 
soul of this people. And I believe she is called, if she so wills, 
to serve the Christ as the receiver and the giver of the word of 
Life to the world. But before the great soul of this people can 
do this work she must have learned to love not this world nor 
worship the powers thereof. 

I shall not speak of any of the records of the life of Jesus 
other than those given in our gospels, as my main object in now 
writing is to help the student and lover of these scriptures 
towards a fuller light and understanding of them. 

My opinion, and I give it as such and not as doctrine, is that 
the one we know as Jesus (the name may not have been just so, 
but that matters not) lived and worked the blessed works very 
much as recorded of him. Not to believe this seems on the face 
of the internal evidence of the records of his life, exquisitely 
living and marvellously vivid and naive pictures of a life as 
they are, to be most unreasonable, while the acceptance of the 
story as a literature not above the possibility of errors of narra- 
tion, satisfies all reasonable demands. 

And even to those, who may see in it a great myth-story or 
part of one, this acceptance of material facts in time and space 
which correspond to the inner or spiritual realities of which they 
are but the forthshadowing can only be acceptable. They who 
know most of the working of the hidden ways of the Spirit will 
deny no material fact recorded as miracle even to the feeding of 
the five thousand, for we know that as in the inner so in the 
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outer, and as in the higher so in the lower planes of manifesta- 
tion, and that the one is complementary of the other and neces- 
sary to it in the economy of the cosmos. 

But I have also much evidence which to me is most real and 
most satisfying, not only that Jesus lived as the great healer 
through whom the Christ blessed those of his day and country, 
but also that he is still living in the sphere of a greater potency, 
even the inner realm of causative power, whence he even to-day 
exercises a mighty will of blessing that is ever working in the 
soul of mankind as an enfolding, uplifting and inspiring energy 
towards its higher realisation of the Christ-life. 

For the blessed one is garmented even now more gloriously 
in the high beauty of the Christhood than when he lived on earth; 
and when in communion with the beautiful one I only feel that 
I am not worthy to kiss the hem of his garment. But this knowl- 
edge, to me so real and worthy of faith, and given in a manner 
too sacred for publication, cannot be now the possession of every 
lover of the Trust. And I therefore only give it in passing as a 
sure fact of my experience. And out of this most solemn decla- 
ration a seed of silent thought, whose fruit may yet be towards 
the deep things of God, may fall into some earnest mind there 
to germinate in good time towards an even fuller apprehension 
of this truth than is now mine. 

It is recorded that when Jesus had been baptized in the Jor- 
dan (thus publicly avowing himself to be now dead to the powers 
of the old, earthly selfhood) he saw the heavens open and the 
Spirit descend on him in the form of a dove; and he heard a 
voice saying: This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased. 
And John the Baptizer also heard the voice. Now what is the 
interpretation of this beautiful story in the light of our present- 
day knowledge of psychic and spiritual things? 

Is it necessary for me to say that Jesus was so illumined 
that he could both see and hear what was happening in the 
inner plane of manifestation, and that he could thus both see and 
hear what the ordinary man and woman of this earth have not 
yet the faculty to perceive? 

And he saw the Spirit or Power of God shine out of the 
Innermost, and the appearance was that of a dove. For the 
dove represents, and that for reasons very obvious to observers 
of the ways of these gentle creatures, the power of Life in Love 
and the richness of the will of Love to bear fruit. Thus may it 
be said to symbolize the Motherhood of God (p. 3). 
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That this symbol was thus used by most ancient peoples is 
evident from the fact that the sign of the dove on the cross, sig- 
nifying the passion of Spirit in Its Love-mode of life as It con- 
sciously merges Itself in matter for its quickening and redeem- 
ing, has actually been discovered in these days cut in stone, thus 
testifying that the doctrine of the Cross has come out of the ages, 
and cannot be claimed as the personal property of any creed. 
Surely the passion of the Heart of God is an ageless doctrine. 

And I have often been told by those who are able to see into 
this inner world that when the conditions have been best for the 
manifestation of spiritual power, the holy Presence has appeared 
among them in the form of a white dove, the modes of the ap- 
pearance varying with the present service of Life. Only last 
week the wife of a miner in Scotland asked me the meaning of 
her vision of the white dove bearing a ring, symbol of the union 
of the spouse of her heart with the Great Love. Another illit- 
erate brother sees it shedding a fragrant dew, and this phenom- 
enon, objectively and actually manifested, betokens the gift to 
that brother of the power of healing. 

It has been seen in a radiance of glistening whiteness, either 
to hover over or to alight upon the head of the servant of the 
Spirit. And they who see this, know that the words will be the 
winged words of Life; and the serving one is conscious of the 
illumination; and the awaking to the inspiring power is in time 
according to this coming, and in degree according to the bright- 
ness of the Light. 

Also I have been told in sweetest trust by most saintly peo- 
ple that at the time of their illumination and chrysm they have 
seen the dove come and make its abiding as within the breast. 
And there it dwells as their Comforter. Some have even heard 
it sing its sweet plaint within the soul. This is a most sacred 
theme, and I speak of it with deep reverence and in as few words 
as suggestion demands. But I know that these are words of 
truth. 

Now the soul and body of Jesus was ready to become the 
serving body of the Christ. And Jesus saw this form of Light de- 
scending on him; and when it had rested on him he heard the 
word of divine recognition. Now this Radiant Soul of universal 
Love, of a purity beyond quality, represented, we must say, im- 
perfectly by the white dove, is our Holy One of blessing, the 
Divine One of humanity, the very Christ the Holy Spirit, our 
Mother in God, our Healer, our Nourisher, our Comforter, our 
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strong Redeemer whose labor is to lead us into the kingdom of 
the Great Love, our God, yea, our one God. 

And what Jesus saw was the psychic manifestation of his 
soul’s baptism of the Holy One, even her chrysm of the Christ- 
light, her anointing of the oil of the gladness of the Soul of Love. 
And this Great Love is the human word of the cosmic Christ. 

Into the soul of Jesus the power of the Holy One comes, 
there to abide. And in virtue thereof he forthwith is the one- 
begotten, unified Son of God, beloved and well-pleasing in the 
light of the Highest, i. e., he becomes Jesus the Christ or 
Anointed of the power of Heaven, strong par excellence for our 
salvation from the powers of the lower degrees of our world- 
mind. And that he, as a unified soul, becomes the power of God 
for us is testified from the innermost of Being. For out of the 
Deep comes the word of the eternal Will of blessing: This is my 
beloved Son, Hear ye him. 

This was the hour of the great joy of the soul of Jesus; it 
was the coming of the Bride unto her own. He now knew and 
was known of his Father the Christ, the Holy One; and he be- 
eomes the Christ of God in soul and substance, in form and 
power, and abides so forever. And this is the great Union, and 
henceforth I and my Father are one. 

Now this is the Holy One to whom our Jesus prayed and 
taught his followers to pray as the Father in heaven, to whom 
he cried with strong crying during his days of labor among men. 

It was to meet and commune with the Holy One that our 
strong brother went so often apart and into the lonely hills. 

This is the One to whom he cried in anguish: ‘‘ Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me.’’ This is the Holy Power 
who sustained the soul of blessing and nourished the sweet body 
of the healing Jesus Christ throughout his period of service 
among us. And the hour of his darkest gloom was when on the 
cross he felt that the Holy One had gone from him, and his hu- 
man soul uttered the great cry of her deepest sorrow: My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me? And this is the recogni- 
tion of Peter when, illumined by the Christ-spirit, he says: Thou 
art the Christ. For he saw the Divine One in Jesus and spoke 
to It. And it is against this Truth of Christ that the gates of 
hell cannot prevail. This we know well, for we have proved it 
true. 

Now this is the chrysm of the Christ or Holy Spirit in the 
soul of Jesus and his recognition as such both by the human 
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and divine. And never yet has any, human soul become the home 
of the divine Spirit, but that this same word of recognition and 
the command to hear what he may say has been uttered from the 
very Soul of Being. And he who has been anointed of the Divine 
Strength hears the word. And all who have ears to hear also 
hear it. And the witness is borne out of both the human and the 
Divine Heaven. 


And even as Jesus, now indeed not merely the inspired, but 
the Servant indwelt of the Holy Spirit the Christos, and there- 
fore Jesus the Christ, forthwith gives himself to the uttering 
of the word of the power of the kingdom of Love, which is heal- 
ing and blessing, both to the soul and the body of man, so every- 
one who has received this holy baptism even in a degree neces- 
sarily feeble, because proportionate to the degree of the soul’s 
unfoldment and her capacity for Its reception, must out of con- 
straint of the new Power in him give himself to the work of the 
Great Love, even to the fulfilling of the will of blessing. And 
many, many have been so baptised. And according to the 
powers and puriiy of the soul are the works and words of heal- 
ing. For it is in us to give the way of manifestation even unto 
the Holy One of Blessing, the Christ of the Ages. 


And inasmuch as he now belongs to the great cosmic body 
of the spirits of the Christhood, he may be named John Christ or 
Mary Christ, William Christ or Margaret Christ, and there is 
no irreverence in this use of the holy name when we know of the 
degrees of the Christhood. 


And no one can be a healer of the soul of man or beast in 
whom this power does not dwell. And no one can truly heal 
the body of man or beast but in virtue of it, and inasmuch as the 
great or self-giving Love takes possession of and uses the soul 
with all her powers during the time given to the work of heal- 
ing. For healing cannot come through any other channel but 
that of the Christ-soul or self-giving Love in us. 

And though a physical or magnetic healer may not rank 
very high in our standard of spiritual and esthetic values, yet 
must there be found, hid in the stuff of this child-soul, the price- 
less gem of the Great Love who ever gives freely and of a sweet 
constraint of Its life to others. 


And in whomsoever we find this holy thing a-working, there 
we find the Christ of God, even though unrecognized of the so- 
called religious world. And wheresoever we find this holy 
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Christ, we love and reverence It as the incarnation of God in 
the serving soul of man or woman. 

And inasmuch as the Christ is formed in that lowly soul, 
insomuch is that human soul one with God. And inasmuch as 
that serving soul fulfills the will of the Christ or Holy One of 
blessing in it insomuch does it grow in its oneness with the Christ 
its God. 

And to that lowly soul of service the day of the great joy 
will yet come when it too can say: I and my Father are one. 
This is the atonement of Christ, and its fulfillment in the soul 
is the work of many chrysms. 


To be continued. 





ONWARD AND UPWARD. 
By Joun B. Oppycke. 


The truth of all eternity abides, 
And you and I forever-ward are bound; 
The spirit of divine direction guides 
That by us two the route direct be found; 
The joy of all the universe betides 
Wherever you and I are passing round; 
The beauty of high holiness provides 
That we shall journey where the stars are crowned. 


Come join us as we make our brief sojourning, 
Gird up your loins and have your lamps a-burning, 
With eager hearts unto the way be turning,— 
No mite of it regard with evil spurning. 
All’s well: We go—arrivals amply earning 
According as our souls are upward-yearning. 








“SAVONAROLA”’ OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PorTRAITURE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WittiaMs. 
(Continued from page 175.) 
Piots Acainst SAvonaRoLa’s LIFE. 


HE year 1497 was a fateful one in the life of Savonarola. 
T No one knew this better than he himself. He was fully 
aware that the pope had determined to wreak his con- 
cealed rage and seek his destruction and waited only for a fa- 
vorable opportunity, not daring to do it openly, fearing lest 
violent and summary measures would recoil upon his own head. 
Alexander knew that Florence, though infested with his secret 
enemies, would resent his attempts against the life of their 
favorite preacher and faithful counsellor whose prescience and 
timely advice were indispensable to the continued safety and 
welfare of the republic. 

Seeing, however, that the pope was highly incensed against 
Savonarola, through the false reports and slanders forwarded 
to Rome, the signory strenuously endeavored to mollify his 
animosity and calm down the rage with which they saw him so 
much enflamed, but their efforts proved in vain. To all their 
representations the pope’s reply was: ‘‘We well know that all 
this comes of your faith in the prophecies of that parable-mon- 
ger of yours and allowing him to lacerate us, to insult us and 
threaten us and trample upon us who, by lawful election, now 
occupy the holy chair of St. Peter.’’ Amidst circumstances 
so fraught with danger to himself, Savonarola remained calm 
and unmoved, holding aloft the torch of truth, of purity and 
righteous living, attacking not individuals, but vice and wrong- 
doing in high places, both in church and state. In vain were 
the taunts and railings of Fra Mariano, his old and inveterate 
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enemy, who was now engaged in circulating the most unblush- 
ing falsehoods and fiercest invectives against him. He was 
unceasing in his endeavors to inflame and embitter the minds 
of the citizens of Florence and undermine him in the implicit 
confidence and respect with which Savonarola was still regarded 
by reviling him as a ribald and a thief who had stolen money 
and hidden treasure. He also wrote to Rome, ‘‘Oh pope! oh 
cardinals! how do you tolerate this hydra? Has the authority 
of the church come to such a pass that a drunkard of this sort 
may trample it so ignominiously under his feet? Oh pontiff! 
take heed; you know not what that man is devising. He will 
say things to darken the sun.’’ Such was the class and char- 
acter of foes that Savonarola had to face and deal with. Slowly 
yet surely they wove about him a net of falsehood and slander 
with which to circumvent and enmesh him. 

Meanwhile the political state of affairs in Florence was 
becoming critical and serious by the renewed efforts of Piero 
to capture the city by surprise and thus again seize hold of the 
reins of government. For this purpose and with the secret 
connivance of the pope, he began gathering troops and equip- 
ping an expedition for another assault on the city. When in- 
formed of this by his anxious friends, Savonarola exclaimed, 
‘*Go tell the signory that Piero di Medicis will ride up to the 
very gates and ride off again without obtaining any success,’’ 
which actually happened a short time after. Approaching the 
city with a considerable number of well trained and armoured 
soldiery, Piero experienced a warm reception and stout resist- 
ance from the towers and walls filled and defended with citizens 
armed to the teeth and prepared to fight to the death for liberty 
and freedom. Seeing that all attack was hopeless, he retired 
before night came on, fearing lest his retreat should be cut off. 

This event tended greatly to enhance the prestige and influ- 
ence of Savonarola in the minds of the populace, much to the 
chagrin and intensified hatred of the Arrabiati who now resolved 
upon resorting to more desperate schemes and devices for his 
overthrow. As, after finishing the lenten sermons, Savonarola 
retired into the privacy of convent life abstaining from preach- 
ing in public, they proceeded to affix insulting and scurrilous 
placards on the walls of San Marco and other parts of the city 
and rudely annoyed the congregations assembling in the con- 
vent by creating disturbances during the services. These crude 
and desultory efforts failing in their intended effects they waited 
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for another and better opportunity to carry out and execute 
their designs. This occurred on the 4th of May. Rumors of 
a coming plague that had been formerly predicted by Savona- 
rola had reached Florence. It was even then prevalent in va- 
rious parts of Italy and the signory were beginning to feel 
alarmed at its approach. They, therefore, prohibited all ser- 
vices in the churches after the 5th of that month. The fourth 
day being Ascension Sunday, Savonarola resolved on preaching 
the annual customary sermon. As soon as this was known, 
a somewhat angry and heated discussion arose between the Arra- 
biati and his adherents, the former declaring he would not be 
heard, the latter, maintaining he would. bBets and wagers 
were made and laid by the various parties which however were 
declared null and void by order of the signory who forbade any 
attempt to interfere and prevent the delivery of the Ascension 
sermon. Notwithstanding this ordinance, the Arrabiati and 
Compagnacci, another clique of opponents so named on account 
of their scurrilous and libellous songs against Savonarola, deter- 
mined on making this day the occasion of killing or inflicting 
some bodily grevious injury on him. For this purpose they 
engaged with a firework maker to blow up the pulpit during the 
sermon, but abandoned this idea at the last moment foreseeing 
that though it succeded, it would frustrate their ulterior design 
and arouse popular opinion and vengeance against themselves. 
Their ringleader was a miscreant named Dolfo Spino who with 
his confederates, obtaining a surreptitious entry into the cathe- 
dral defiled the pulpit with filth and draped it with the skin of 
an ass recently killed. They also drove iron spikes into the 
ledge on which Savonarola was accustomed to lean or place his 
hands, in his lofty flights of eloquence, hoping by this means to 
excite a riot and thus accomplish their lethal purpose. 

Ere the day arrived, innumerable reports prevailed through- 
out the city. It was rumored that the pulpit had been sprinkled 
with some poisonous powder or chemical that would cause him 
to drop dead as soon as he entered it; also that he would be 
murdered in church. His friends, somewhat alarmed, implored 
him not to risk his life by preaching on the day apvointed; to 
whom he replied: ‘‘No fear of man shall induce me to deprive 
the people of their sermon on the day appointed by Christ to his 
disciples for going to spread his teachings through the world.”’ 
On hearing these words they consulted together for the purpose 
of defending and protecting him from injury and insult. At 
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early dawn the church attendants discovered that the pulpit had 
been tampered with and defiled. It was therefore cleansed and 
its surface replaned and everything restored to its former state. 
At noonday, as Savonarola issued from the convent of San 
Marco guarded by his adherents and entered the great church 
which was again packed and crowded with a vast audience, the 
Compagnacci or libertines were distinguished by their finery 
of dress and perfumed garments, their bold and arrogant de- 
meanor and irreverent manners and behavior being in marked 
and strange contrast with the grave decorum of the rest of the 
worshippers. As he gazed for a moment upon the vast assem- 
bly and became conscious of the mingled influences of thousands 
of hearts and minds filled and pulsating either with love or 
hatred, with sympathy or aversion, his form vibrated with con- 
flicting emotions and feelings, almost beyond his powerful will 
to repress and control, and moved inwardly by a great invisible 
mighty force or power prompting him to tae utterance and 
enunciation of the transcendent fact and reality of faith or 
the higher and diviner life, Savonarola commenced speaking: 
‘‘The Divine Life,’’ he said, ‘‘is all powerful. It can over-- 
come and surmount every obstacle and lead us to condemn and 
estimate at their true worth, earthly things by assuring us of 
the existence and enjoyment of it within ourselves. It is the 
great mystery from the beginning of the ages, hidden from the 
worldly wise, undiscovered and therefore unappreciated by the 
selfish and carnal, unrevealed and therefore unknown to the sen- 
sualist and wrongdoer. Only to the pure in heart, to those liv- 
ing not unto and for their own selves but addicted to the exercise 
of works and deeds of a truly noble and beneficient altruism 
comes it as a radiant beam of light streaming into the human 
soul, out of which all darkness flies away. It surrounds and 
encircles childhood with a reflection of grace and beauty that 
charm and delight. Youth and maidenhood it preserves and 
protects from the attacks and withering influence and dominion 
of passion and selfish desires and hallows old age with a halo 
of sanctity and glory that are manifestations of an immortality 
won and gained, the high and undying aspiration of humanity in 
all its different and various states and phases.’’ Turning to- 
wards his foes, in tones of intense fervor and power, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘The times predicted are now at hand. The hour of 
danger has struck and now it shall be manifested who are pos- 
sessors of the divine life. You thought to prevent this sermon 
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to-day; but know that I have never shirked my duty through 
fear of man. No mortal on earth has ever hindered me from 
fulfilling my office. 1 am ready to lay down my life in the 
discharge of its duties. Brand me as a seducer of the people, 
denounce me as an imposter. I call upon holy angels and saints 
to witness that all the things and events predicted by me have 
been revelations from on high, vouchsafed unto me during long 
and protracted vigils of the night endured for the sake of this 
people now plotting against me. You cry aloud, I am no prophet, 
yet do all things to fulfill my prophecies. I tell you again that 
Italy will be devastated by foreign hordes, when destruction 
after destruction will befall our land, but as to the wicked and 
wrongdoers.’’ 

Thus far had Savonarola spoken, when a loud volley of 
shouts and cries came from the Arrabiati. A tremendous crash- 
ing sound was heard throughout the vast building, caused by 
one of the Compagnacci seizing the almsbox and hurling it vio- 
lently on the floor. In a moment, doors were smashed in and 
broken open, a wild pandemonium of shouts and yells, a con- 
fused hubbub of noise and cries of rage and fury, vociferous 
clamorings and clashings of contending parties filled and shook 
the building. Benches were beaten and torn up, doors were 
banged and torn from their hinges, confusion and disorder 
reigned rampant and panic ran riot until at length, a body of 
Savonarola’s friends sixty in number, fully armed with swords 
and lances forced their way into the church and stationed them- 
selves in front of the pulpit for his defense and protection. 
Amidst and at the height of this scene of uproar and excitement 
Savonarola was observed to kneel with head bowed in silent 
prayer. The effect was soon manifested, as a great overwhelm- 
ing effluent wave of something, felt yet not discerned, seemed 
to emanate from his bended and cowled form, and arms raised 
to strike and tongues shouting defiance or uttering execrations 
and curses, became paisied and dumbstricken. The clamor, 
the din of shouts and cries gradually subsided and contending 
angry parties stood transfixed in amazement, gazing at each 
other, abashed and disconcerted until at last the Arrabiati and 
Compagnacci silently trooped and stole out of the wrecked edt- 
fice under the impulse and inward sense of an invisible presence 
before which they quailed and cowered, and left it in possession 
of Savonarola’s friends who then escorted him in safety to the 
convent of San Marco. 
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Tue EXCOMMUNICATION OF SAVONAROLA. 


This discourse of Savonarola was immediately printed and 
circulated in Florence, Rome and the rest of Italy, giving a 
true and accurate account of the disturbance in the cathedral 
and of the dastardly attempt to assassinate the great preacher, 
the sole presiding genius of Florence, protecting and safeguard- 
ing her from the many dangers that now threatened her. 

Owing to increase of power acquired in the following elec- 
tions, the ring-leaders and authors of this disgraceful proceed- 
ing remained unpunished, the signory contenting itself by issu- 
ing an edict to all the churches prohibiting friars of any order 
whatever to preach. An effort was also made to procure the 
banishment of Savonarola from Florence, but signally failed 
through fear of a general rising of the citizens in his behalf. 
Recourse was then had to the pope who, secretly acquainted with 
the intentions and designs of the Arrabiati, had delayed taking 
open measures, counting upon the success of their attack on 
Ascension Sunday. On learning of it and urged on again by 
Fra Mariano, Savonarola’s most bitter and inveterate foe who 
had fled from Florence on the failure of Piero’s recent assault, 
and had taken refuge in Rome, and also seeing that the time was 
now favorable to his own purpose, Alexander dispatched a brief 
of ex-communication which however was delayed through the 
fear of the messenger entrusted with it, that he would be torn 
in pieces by the friends of Savonarola. He, therefore, on reach- 
ing Siena turned back, so that the excommunicating missive did 
not reach Florence until the end of May. It was prefaced by 
the declaration: 

‘We have learned from many persons worthy of belief that 
a certain Fra Savonarola at this present, said to be vicar of 
St. Mark’s in Florence, hath disseminated pernicious doctrines 
to the scandal and great grief of simple souls. He had already 
commanded him by his vows of holy obedience to suspend his 
sermons and come to us to seek pardon for his errors, but he 
refused to obey and alleged various excuses, which we too gen- 
erously accepted, hoping to convert him by our clemency. But 
on the contrary, he persisted still more in his obstinacy; there- 
fore, we now command you, on all festivals and in the presence 
of the people, to declare the said Fra Savonarola excommuni- 
cated, and to be held as such by all men for his failure to obey 
our apostolic admonitions and commands. And under pain of 
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the same penalty all are forbidden to assist him, to hold con- 
verse with him or approve him by word or deed, in as much as he 
is an excommunicated person and suspected of heresy. Given 
in Rome this 13th day of May, 1497.”’ 

The excitement and commotion were tremendous when the 
pope’s brief became known in Florence. From their political 
agents at the papal court, the citizens were well aware of the 
secret reason of the pope’s action, the downfall of Savonarola 
whose political counsels and timely advice to the signory were 
in direct opposition to Alexander’s design that Florence should 
become subservient to his rule and join in the league of Italian 
princes against the French king. In that age, excommunica- 
tion was a terrible, a monstrous and horrible engine of tyranny 
and cruelty wielded by popes over the nations of Europe and 
regarded with the same feelings of fear and dread as Numbo 
Jumbo still inspires in the minds of the natives of western 
Africa. It was a fulmination of the most terrible pains and 
curses against an offender. It cursed him by day and by night, 
walking or lying down, asleep or awake. It cursed him in this 
world and the world to come. It blasted him with the leprosy 
of Gehazi and doomed him to the hopeless despair and hell of 
Judas, as also to the awful death of Dathan and Aberam, to sigh 
and tremble on earth like Cain, with the wrath of God ever on 
his head and countenance. It forbade anyone to administer to 
him the rites of the church or bless him, to give him the antidon 
or blessed bread, to eat or drink, to work or converse with him. 
It was an instrument of cruelty and tyranny and injustice, equal- 
ly revolting as the awful and inhuman execrations of eastern 
brahmins, the invention of heartless ambitious priests and eccle- 
siastics who ruled and governed the church not by love but 
fear, that formerly constituted the basis of all sacredotal power 
and authority in general. As soon as the pope’s brief excom- 
municating Savonarola reached Florence, it was proclaimed and 
read in the several churches by torchlight in presence of a con- 
siderable number of the clergy and laymen, with the tolling and 
clanging of bells. As the last word was uttered in deep lugu- 
brious tone, all lights were extinguished and the church became 
plunged in silence and gloom. Happily mankind has outgrown 
the sway of superstition, the phantom giant, Frankenstein, that 
was offspring of its states of ignorance and mental and spiritual 
darkness that have now vanished through the advance of science 
and the wide diffusion of a true knowledge of his spiritual nature 
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and relationship to the universe and its divine author. No 
longer, as in former ages, is the pope dreaded as the vicar of 
Christ on earth with the keys of heaven and hades. To attempt 
to cut off a soul and outlaw it from the visible and invisible 
church, from the church militant and church triumphant, would 
now be regarded as a farcial anachronism, whilst to lay a state, 
a city or kingdom, resisting and refusing obedience to papal 
authority under an interdict, forbidding the opening of churches, 
the burial of the dead, marriage and the baptism of children, 
would soon lead to the summary extinction and abolition of any 
institution misnaming itself a christian church. 

After the promulgation of the pope’s brief excommunicat- 
ing Savonarola, Florence became filled with excitement, lamen- 
tation and disorder. It was the general impression that a great 
disaster had befallen the city, and alarm was entertained lest 
Alexander would proceed still further and lay the state under 
an interdict which would eventually bring ruin to its commer- 
cial interests and prosperity. Availing themselves and making 
the most of this popular anticipation of misfortune the oppo- 
nents of Savonarola having obtained a slight majority in the 
signory after a recent election, redoubled now their efforts to 
force a national crisis and inaugurate a revolution and thus 
seize hold of the reins of government. ‘To effect this more 
surely, they swamped Florence with the most scandalous libels 
and falsehoods reflecting on the character of Savonarola— 
printed and scattered abroad doggerel poems and verses, satiri- 
cal sketches and indecent tracts of which he was the subject of 
abusive calumny and detraction, and also diatribes emanating 
from the always hostile order of Franciscans the most bitter of 
religious enemies. Becoming still more audacious and embold- 
ened, a mob under the leadership of the dissolute Compagnacci 
made an assault upon the convent of San Marco, whilst the 
frati were celebrating vespers in the choir, yelling and singing 
obscene songs and committing great damage by hurling showers 
of stones through the windows. A frenzied craving or pro- 
pensity, similar to what happens to reformed inebriates, end- 
ing in a reversion to former habits of vice and licentiousness 
that prevailed in the days of Lorenzo, that seemed a kind of 
popular madness, swept through the city. For a period after- 
wards, deeply regretted practices that had been discarded again 
came into vogue. Churches became deserted, taverns filled and 
crowded. Lewd women in immodest modes of dress and bedecked 
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with jewels again paraded the streets and thoroughfares. Mid- 
night revellers and gay cavaliers sang ditties beneath the win- 
dows of their mistresses who listened unblushingly to the amor- 
ous strains of their gallants. Patriotism, civic virtue, declined 
and all sense of religion and duty seemed as though banished 
and gone altogether out of Florence, during this fit of mad intoxi- 
cation and revelry. Such were the lamentable effects and 
disastrous results wrought in Florence by the pope’s excom- 
munication of Savonarola. 


THE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE LIGHT OF THE DIVINE. 


The heart and mind of every individual are, at times, the 
subjects of thoughts, emotions and aspirations that are inex- 
pressible, save by comparison with outward and material things 
and objects. This is especially so with those inward and sub- 
jective states of spiritual enlightenment and experience indes- 
cribable, and only to be paraphrased by the effects and opera- 
tion of light in the visible creation that have caused it to be 
regarded by mystics in all ages as the most appropriate meta- 
phorical expression of the higher life within the human soul, the 
ultimatum of the divine light that enlighteneth sooner or later 
every man that cometh into the world. 

The divine life, like its physical facsimile the sun in our 
planetary system, abounds in and pervades all space, encircling 
all worlds therein, vivifying and vitalizing each atom and mole- 
cule, causing them under the action of its law of attraction to 
assimilate and unite together in the production of forms of ideal 
beauty and loveliness, so transcendently magnificent, so majestic 
in their grandeur and sublimity, that have excited and over- 
whelmed the minds of men with those emotions of reverend 
worship and adoration that constitute the basis of all religion. 
As all force and energy and emotion, whether manifesting in 
the coruscations of glittering star and planet or in the splendid 
colors and tints of flowers and shrubs and trees, are but light 
in activity, so are noble deeds and heroic acts of virtue and 
probity, of unselfishness and beneficence, of moral worth and 
spiritual purity, the motions and operations of the higher life in 
man’s soul or lower nature, rendering and forming it into a 
receptacle of the divine energy by which it eventually becomes 
assimilated to and unified with its creator, prototype and origi- 
nator. When this is effected, its history is a record of self- 
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conquest, of victory over the ‘world, of subjection of its animal 
passions and propensities and the direction of them to the ser- 
vice of humanity, resulting in the winning of immortality by 
becoming co-workers with the Divine and saviors of mankind. 
Then becomes life earnest and intensely real. Its duties and 
responsibilities are no longer regarded as shirkable and irk- 
some, but occasions and means by which knowledge of self and 
human nature is acquired that enlightens the understanding, 
confirms and strengthens both the will and intellect and turn- 
ing the soul inwards on itself, tends to concentrate its forces, 
fitting it for greater, stronger and higher flights into realms of 
divine light undiscovered and unknown save to those who have 
graduated through the gymnasium of the higher life and by the 
discipline of thought and feeling, the development and expansion 
of their latent spiritual faculties have learned the lesson that 
he who would govern and lead others, must first be master of 
himself, for then only can he become enrolled with the children 
and sons of light which, as the Kabbala teaches, was the great 
inheritance reserved and put by before the creation of the world 
by the creator, for the enjoyment of those who become masters 
of the hidden wisdom. 


To be continued. 





THE SEEKER. 
By Sipnety FIsHB.iate. 


In ages past I knew I was allwise; 

And ages passed and my false knowledge faded from my eyes; 
And ages came, my ignorance to show; 

And now I know in ages yet to come that I shall know. 


I sought in musty tomes and volumes rare, 

And after many weary days I found vast knowledge there: 

But, ‘‘Who art thou?’’ a voice cried to my soul, 

And yet I knew not who nor what, and wandered forth to stroll. 


I wandered over hills and valleys green, 

I saw the earth and all the things that mortal man has seen; 
But always when I found what I had sought 

The end seemed ever farther on: for other things I wrought. 
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I sat upon the summit of the dome 

And vowed that there forever more I’d sit and never roam; 
Awhile, my eyes grew wearied of the sights; 

I clambered down that I might seek and climb up greater heights. 


I stood upon the heights of earthly love 

And gazed about, until I saw no loftier place above: 

But when the clouds had faded from my view 

My heights were gone, and so I wandered on for others new. 


I found the staff that maketh all men slaves 

And said: ‘‘ At last! This is the end that every mortal craves ;’’ 
But I hurt one who clasped my feet to pray: 

And then I said: ‘‘ No man needs this,’’ and threw the staff away. 


I sought for wealth and gained my heart’s desire 

And breathed great joy; my heart was palpitating with that fire: 
But then I found my brother’s heart was cold, 

And mine grew chill, and so again I wandered as of old. 


My feet grew numb—lI found despair at last: 

‘‘ And this,’’ I muttered, ‘‘is the end of all my journeys past; 
Cold, dark and lone, this goal that all must win!’’ 

But even while it wrapped me round a voice cried ‘‘Seek within.’’ 


In ages past I knew I was allwise; 
And ages passed and took the bright illusion from my eyes; 
And ages came, the place of light to show; 

And now in ages yet to come I know that I shall know. 











OSRU. 
A Tae or Many IncarnatTions. 
By Justin STERNS. 
(Continued from Vol. 9, page 304.) 


INCARNATION THE F'‘IFTIETH OF THE SouL Osru KNown TO MAN as 
JARED WILSON. 


Lo! Desire is potent. But endless its waxing and waning 
Till with Justice (called Love) it be blent, the True Path attaining 


ARED WILLSON, staunch union man, took advantage of the 
prolonged applause to slake his thrist from the contents of 
the white stone-china pitcher at his elbow. He drew the 
back of his hand across his mouth, brushed the hand ab- 

sently against his right trouser leg, and faced his audience again. 

His eyes blazed with strong personal feeling. Somehow his 
subject was a little out of hand to-night; had the bit in its teeth 
and was dragging him along. For one thing, the day was an 
anniversary of great sadness to him and memory had been tor- 
turing him cruelly. 

‘¢ Taint fer no milk-and-water, mushy-wushy sentimental 
reasons, nor yet fer fear—you know me, all of you, and you 
know it aint fer fear,—that I’m telling you to leave vengeance 
out of the matter and go in fer justice, jest plain, unadulterated 
justice. You kin safely leave the vengeance to Gawd—He’s look- 
ing out fer that—and don’t you fergit it! But look out fer 
yerselves, that there ain’t no vengeance owin’ t’you, fer you’ll 
surely git it, here or hereafter, here or hereafter. 

‘‘So what I say is this: If it’ll improve the conditions of 
you and yer mates in any way—really improve them—to smash a 
damned millionaire, why smash him. Blow him up with dyna- 
mite, if you want; only be damn sure that getting him out of the 
way is a reel step toward justice.’’ (Applause.) 
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‘¢As sure as there’s a Gawd in Heaven, and there is, they’ll 
all pay up for their sins, now or by and by. _ I’ve been a chris- 
tian fer fourteen years but I don’t want none of this here ‘only 
believe on the Lord and your sins shall be washed whiter than 
snow.’ No comrades, the Gawd I believe in is a just Gawd. 
Let the mercy go, I say. Or else, make it mercy fer the sinned 
against, and justice fer the sinner.’’ (Applause.) 

‘‘If you git very free with yer mercy to the sinner, the 
sinned against is tolerable likely not to git even justice done 
him. Justice is all I want, and justice is what I’m willing to 
take fer whatever I’ve done, and justice [’ll work for, night and 
day, till I drop dead.’’ (Applause.) 

‘‘So don’t you waste no valyble time, like our esteemed 
friend, the last speaker, growling about the good times the men 
who rob you of your earnings are having with their ill-gotten 
gains. They’ll pay. As sure as there’s a Gawd they’ll pay, 
measure fer measure; an eye fer an eye, and a tooth fer a tooth. 
The old Jews was right about it. The Gospel is true too, but 
it don’t really give the lie to the plain, sound justice of an eye 
fer an eye and a tooth fer a tooth, as some of these here mushy 
preachers says it does. 

‘*You wont find nothing in the words spoken by our blessed 
Lord himself to interfere with every feller getting his just 
deserts. You just look agin ef you think so. 

‘‘But I didn’t set out to preach no sermon, lads. Excuse 
me all. What I wanted to say is this. Do you think that skinny 
old devil of a kerosene thief, fer instance, is going to pray him- 
self out of any of the sufferin’ that is his due fer the way he’s 
made the victims of his rascally business methods suffer? Not 
one jot, not one tittle. Till all be fulfilled. Eternity is plenty 
long. He’ll have time to suffer pang fer pang, fer every pang 
he’s ever caused any one. And he can’t plead, ‘Oh, Lord, I 
didn’t know I was doin’ it!’ neither, fer he knows well enough 
when he’s doin’ as he wouldn’t like to be done by, and that’s 
plenty to fix the blame on him. 

‘*T don’t believe in no eternal hell, because there wouldn’t 
be no justice in letting a man go on sufferin’ after he’d felt as 
much pain as he’d caused, but I guess it’ll take most of eternity 
to square the accounts of some men. His sort, f’instance. Why, 
take jest one case, that happened to come beneath my notice. 
This devil forced a man to shut down. This man wouldn’t sell 
when he wanted him to—you know the trick—so when he had 
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him hipped, he refused to buy. Teach the other chaps a lesson, 
you know. 

‘‘There was one man who had worked for the man he had 
busted up, who couldn’t get another job. Too old, you know. This 
man had a wife and a granddaughter. They starved for a 
while, and then the girl got tired of that, and drifted onto the 
street, and broke their hearts. Years of shame and sufferin’ 
fer three people—and only Gawd Almighty knows how many 
more suffered, one way or another, from that one foxy business 
trick—and a few more thousands a year that he can’t spend fer 
the old cheat that planned it and put it through. Now ther’ aint 
no just Gawd that’ll let him off fer one second of the sufferin’ 
he caused them three. If ’twas twenty years apiece, that makes 
sixty fer him. Measure fer measure, a tooth fer a tooth. 

‘‘No, there aint no Gawd that washes away yer sins till 
they’re paid fer—don’t you bank on it a minute. There may 
be heaven, there probably is, though I ain’t no good on figurin’ 
out what it’s like. But I’m sure about hell. It’s needed fer 
his kind, and bunches of others as bad in various ways. But 
I’m preachin’ again. I aint myself tonight!’’ 

(Cries of ‘‘Go on!?’’) 

‘When I got religion, I got conviction of sin, but I didn’t 
want nothin’ but justice, even fer myself. I’m willin’ to suffer 
fer every bit of pain I ever caused. I don’t want no fergive- 
ness’ fer my sins—justice is plenty good enough ferme. | tell 
you what, there’s nothin’ like knowin’ you’ve got to square 
your own account some time or other, to make you careful what 
you do. There’s nothin’ equal to it in the namby-pamby ‘only 
believe and your sins shall be blotted out forever’ religion. I 
tell you, no believing will blot out a single sin. They’ll be 
blotted out as fast as you’ve paid fer them in kind; paid fer 
them in kind!’’ (Applause.) 

Jared Willson wiped the sweat from his forehead with his 
palm, and shook the drops from his hand. 

‘*Some of you young chaps have been talking up this strike 
in the wrong sperit. You’d think, to listen to some of you, 
that the only reason for a strike was to cripple the capitalists, 
and give them less money to spend on their pleasures. F'ool’s 
logic! But after all, it’s just your unsatisfied sense of justice 
that’s putting you wrong. Your heads is queered, but your 
hearts is right. Don’t get the notion in your minds that it’s 
your business to spoil the fun of the men who are spending your 
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rightful money. You’ve got bigger business than that, I hope. 
‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ And he 
don’t need no help of yours, either. If a man deserves death, 
he can drop a flower-pot on his head as he passes along the 
street. Or tip him over a cliff in the auto that he bought 
with your money. He don’t need none o’ your bombs, he 
don’t. If aman deserves torment, and he’s to get some of his 
Hell right here, the Lord kin let loose on him with some horrible 
disease, that will burn like hell fire. 

‘‘T won’t say no more about it. You kin work it out fer 
yerselves. But keep it clear in your heads that what you’re 
workin’ fer is justice fer yourselves and yer fellows, and leave 
justice fer yer oppressors to work itself out. There’s a here- 
after, and they’ll get their dues. Oh, they’ll get what is com- 
ing to them, don’t you fret. I should go clean mad, when I 
remember what I’ve suffered through no fault of mine, if I 
didn’t have that blessed faith in a just Gawd to tie to. His 
strong right arm will overtake every one of the devils who have 
made my life a hell for nigh onto thirty years. 

He choked up and fell silent a moment. He was thinking of 
his petted Janet, just turned sixteen, who, nine years ago 
that night had died, the victim of some ruthless, unknown 
tramp. 

‘¢ «he Lord do so to me, and more also,’ if I’ve ever done 
a hundredth part of the meanness and evil that’s been done to 
me. I don’t want nothin’ better fer myself than that same justice 
I want to see visited on the heads of my enemies. 

‘¢*With whatsoever measure ye mete’—remember that— 
‘with whatsoever measure ye mete.’ ”’ 


* * * * * * 


‘‘Tell me a story, Jack!’’ 

‘*You know them all, Sis.’’ 

‘You fibber! Three years in Cuba and home a week—not 
a week yet—and you’ve told me all your stories already. Oh, 
Jack! Begin!’’ 

She perched on the arm of his chair and forcibly conveyed 
his pipe from his languid fingers. 
Jack laughed. 
‘* All right, Kitten. I’d forgotten what a dictatorial infant 
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you were. Give it here. I can’t talk without it. Now stop 
whisking the flies off my chin with the end of your pigtail, that’s 
an angel child. Better make me comfortable when you want a 
story, there’s a straight tip for you. What sort of story?’’ 

‘¢ About some man who was brave. About the bravest man 
you saw in the whole three years.”’ 

Jack smoked with irritating deliberation. 

‘‘Isn’t there one who was braver than the rest?”’ 

‘‘There’s one I think was braver than the rest. I don’t 
know whether you’ll see it, Kate.’’ 

‘“‘Go on, Jack. What did he do?’’ 

‘‘He hardly comes up to specifications; not the conventional 
ones,—the ones you judge heroes by. He didn’t make any spec- 
tacular grand stand play you know. I believe he had about six 
lines in the paper handed him afterwards. That’s all I ever 
saw. He didn’t look like a hero either. He looked like the 
sort of man that works in gangs on buildings. A mason, per- 
haps, certainly no higher.’’ 

“Oh Jack!”’ 


‘‘I’m not treating you very well, am I, Kate? Well, this 
is a story from life, and life isn’t so very picturesque.’’ He 
picked up her ‘‘ Morte d’ Arthur’’ that lay on the veranda rail- 
ing. ‘‘If you don’t like my hero go back to Mallory, with his 
dinky Sir Percivales and Sir Launcelotes. We can’t compete 
with him now-a-days.’’ 

Kate laughed and pinched his cheek till he screwed up his 
face in protest. ‘‘If he’s a hero I shan’t mind his being a 
workman.’’ 

‘*How good of you! You wouldn’t have approved of his 
manners. He was a rough old fellow who swore about as often 
as you say, ‘How perfectly dreadful.’ ’’ 

‘*How perfectly dreadful!’ 

‘‘Hixactly. And he swallowed some whiskey straight about 
as often as you drink water.’’ 

‘‘Hm!’’ sniffed fastidious Kitty, who was just old enough 
to have views on the liquor habit. 

‘*You don’t like the sort my hero is? Too bad. And 
what’s more, he was by no means cleanly in his habits. I never 
saw him when he didn’t have dirty finger nails—’’ 

Katherine put a firm hand over his mouth. 


‘Now that’s enough, Jack Ryder. If he’s a hero, tell me 
about it and quit fooling.’’ 
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‘‘Mooling, young lady! I’m merely giving you a faithful 
pen picture! But all right. We’ll skip the rest of the per- 
sonal description if you want to. You’re too young to appreciate 
it, that’s the matter.’’ He caught her chastising hand and 
held it. 

‘*You know we had the deuce of a time cleaning Cuba up. 
And especially we had to wipe out the yellow fever before they 
would let us come home. You knew about that, or at least you 
thought you did. You know that after a while we found that 
the regular Egyptian plague of mosquitoes they have down 
there carried it.’’ 

‘*T read all about that,’’ quoth Katherine, feeling very well 
informed. 

‘*You haven’t the least idea what fools the Cubans were. 
Every year when the season came round they used to lie down 
and die, as thick as flies and as meek as good old Moses. They 
never thought for a second there was anything to be done about 
“.” 

‘*Were you sorry you were a doctor then?’’ questioned 
Kitty. 

‘“No,’’ said Jack shortly, his face darkening. He remem- 
bered how he had had to set his teeth when he started for the 
quarantined pavilions, until habit came to his aid and he could 
go there without thinking what he was doing. 

‘Some of the experiments we had to try got into the papers. 
Not all of them, though. Some of them weren’t very dangerous 
and some of them were. ‘This one was.’’ 

‘*What one?”’ 

‘‘The one,’’ said Ryder, ‘‘that we tried on the old mason 
who didn’t clean his finger nails.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ said Katherine. And then, ‘‘ Did he die?’’ 

Jack looked carefully enigmatic. 

‘*T suppose you’ve picked up the habit of turning over to 
read the last page. Don’t you know that spoils the story? 

‘“West—he was still the Surgeon-General then—posted that 
he wanted a volunteer, and what for. Generally when he asked 
for volunteers he got ’em—right off the bat. But this time 
there were just about nine chances out of ten that the volunteer 
would have a soldier’s funeral, d’you see, Kitten? How do you 
like my hero now?’’ 

‘*Did he die?’’ 

‘*Do you have to die to be a hero?’’ evasively. ‘‘ Well 
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there weren’t any takers for two or three days, and that’s a 
long time for one of Uncle Sam’s calls for volunteers to go 
begging. Then this old chap came around to headquarters and 
asked for Dr. West. West was out and they handed him 
over tome. He hadn’t come to volunteer exactly, he had a lot 
of questions to ask first. But it wasn’t long before I saw he 
was really going to doit. Iwas sorry for the old boy, it looked 
to me so like a dead sure miss for him, and much as we needed 
his help I talked against it. Do you remember Mettus Curtius?”’ 

‘‘Of course. I adored him,’’ said Kate winking away the 
unwelcomed tears. 


‘‘Don’t ery, Kitten. I’m just telling you a hero story, that’s 
all. 

‘‘Hivery time he was off duty he’d hunt me up with more 
questions to ask. He knew exactly what he was doing, you 
know. There wasn’t any hot-headed, impulsive, ‘hurrah boys’ 
physical courage about it. It was just cold-blooded walking up 
and shaking hands with death. That’s a lot harder, Kate. 

‘‘T used to ask him why he was going to do it and what do 
you think he said? ‘Idon’tknow. I’ve never done nothin’ fer 
nobody.’ Doesn’t sound much like Sir Percivale-Launcelot, eh 
Kittie?’’ 

‘‘Stop about Sir Percivale-Launcelot!’’ 

‘¢ All right. And then he would go on quizzing me about what 
would come of it if we found out what we wanted to find out, 
and what it would do in the long run towards cleaning up Cuba. 
He was a wise old bird. Always, every five minutes or so, I’d 
remind him that it was quite on the cards that he wouldn’t pull 
through and he would shrug his shoulders and go on asking the 
keenest questions, till he knew just about as much about it as I 
did.’’ 

‘*Was he very unhappy? Had he gone to war because he 
wanted to get killed?’’ asked Kate, remembering the heroes of 
some score of novels. 

‘‘No. He liked living well enough. . .. He just kept saying 
that he never had done nothing for nobody. . .. The courage bug 
had bitten him I guess, Kitten,’’ pinching her cheek as he saw 
the tears start again. ‘‘Too bad about his double negatives, 
isn’t it, Toots?’’ 

‘*A truly hero can use any kind of grammar he likes,’’ de- 
clared Kate stoutly. 


‘*Right! They’ll never make a snob of you, Sis!’’ 
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‘‘Well?’’ prompted Katherine. 

‘‘He was a psychological problem,’’ mused Jack aloud, for- 
getting her. ‘‘He wasn’t the sort heroes are made of at all— 
not that kind. Brute courage, maybe. Sticking to his engine 
till it was ditched—that, yes. Not the Mettus Curtius type.’’ 

‘‘PDid he die?’’ asked Kittie, her eyes widening. 

Jack took out a clipping and showed it to her. ‘‘The papers 
didn’t get at all of it. If they had, he’d have had the whole of 
the first page at least once.’’ 


‘‘ Jared Willson, one of the soldiers who volunteered to be 
inoculated by the bite of a mosquito that had previously bitten 
a yellow fever patient, is dead. He was one of six who answered 
the recent call of Surgeon-General West to submit to inocula- 
tion, and experimental curative treatment in case yellow fever 
developed. The incident has proved beyond question that Yel- 
low Jack has been repeatedly transmitted by mosquitoes. It is 
thought certain that the other five will recover. Willson is a 
martyr to science.’’ 


‘‘T here, there, Kitten!’’ sopping her eyes with his handker- 
chief. ‘‘Don’t you suppose they take good care of heroes when 
they get them over on the other side?’’ 


AFTERWORD. 


And suddenly the Shining One was with me. 

Far, dizzily far, below us reeled the world. I put my hand 
out timidly and grasped a fluttering end of his garment. For 
I saw that I had no wings and I was very sore afraid. The 
earth swung past below us and we trod lightly upon—what? 

He looked into my eyes, smiling serenely, and withdrew his 
raiment gently. And straightway I was ashamed that I had 
known fear. 

He said: ‘‘Iis not God—?”’ 

Then I smiled also, and floated gladly beside him. (Shoulder 
to shoulder, the angel and I, even as two brothers). 

And he said: ‘‘ You have seen what you desired to see.’’ 

‘*T have seen.’’ 

‘And you have understood?’’ 
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I answered: ‘‘I could not have believed that out of so much 
evil good would come!’’ 

Said the Shining One, ‘‘ What is Evil?’’ And I was dumb 
before him. 

Then he said: ‘‘What is Good?’’ 

And still I was dumb. 

He looked at me with searching eyes that probed to the 
roots of my being. And suddenly a light stole in upon my soul, 
and I made exultant answer. 

‘¢ All is as God would have it!’’ 

Said the Shining One: ‘‘Even so!’’ 

We swept through space together, two sons of God, glo- 
riously exulting, thrilling to the dominant chord of the universe. 

All is even as God would have tt! 

I looked below me again. The earth was no longer there, 
so far had we fled through space. Neither were there stars, 
nor any other planet. And there was nor darkness nor light, 
yet I saw the Shining One. 

And I said: ‘‘It is well with that man but—’’ 

‘¢But—??’? 

I pled for him. 

‘But he does not know it is well with him!’ 

The inscrutable, smiling eyes of the Shining One answered 
somewhat, but I could not fathom their meaning. 

‘‘Tf he might but know what I know!’’ I pleaded. And again. 

‘*Even if he must straightway forget it, and go back to the 
bitterness of earth, blind, deaf, to all we twain understand!’’ 

The tears rained from my eyes. 

‘*T see well that he must not remember, else no pain could 
ever again hurt him! Yet will it strengthen him a little to know 
for a moment and the strength will remain.”’ 

I cried aloud. 


‘‘He has great need of strength. The path he has chosen has 
little light and his feet will be bruised often.’’ 


I found courage to stoop and kiss the hand of the Shining 
One, humbly supplicating. 

Then the Shining One answered me. 

‘‘Those lives you re-lived but now were yours.’’ 

I hid my eyes with my hands and fell through space, for an 
eternity. The seraph swept down beside me. 


Afterwards, I uncovered my face and looked up. The smile 
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of the Radiant One was even as before, inscrutable, all-compre- 
hending, ineffably gentle. He said: 


‘*It is given to all, on the eve of returning to embodiment, 
thus wholly to understand.’’ 

And I said to him then: 

‘¢ All is well, for all is as God wills it! I will go back there 
now, to endure whatever it is just that I should endure. But 
I am fain, if this be possible, to suffer all it remains for me to 
suffer in one life and so bring it to an end.’’ 

The Radiant One grew of a sudden more dazzling, as though 
joy streamed from him, and he said: 

‘‘Hiven so you chose, the last time you drew near the earth 
seeking rebirth. Behold, that former desire and the fruits 
thereof are accomplished. It is now given you to desire anew.’’ 

Marvelling, I thought aloud, ‘‘I do not understand !’’ 

He smiled. 

‘What would you fain do when you return to the flesh?’’ 

I trembled. 

‘<That which I choose—will come to pass?’’ 

‘*Desire is potent.’’ 

I found no words. 

‘¢ And also the fruits of desire are ever to be well thought 
upon.”’ 

Then I answered with passion: 

‘‘T would that I might harm no one! Though it slay me; 
though I must walk through fire for untold ages to avoid offense; 
yet I choose it rather; yea, a thousand times rather!’’ 

Then for the last time the Resplendent One smiled down 
upon me. 

‘*You have chosen well. But—does it suffice, to harm no one? 
Yet is it a step on the Path. Rest here in peace, for the moment 
of your return to earth is not fully come.’’ 


He is gone. . .. I can hear the singing of the worlds hurling 
themselves through space ... it is granted me to perceive how 
their orbits interlace everlastingly. .. . 


THe Ewp. 











A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Auice Drxon Le PLONGEON. 
(Continued from page 186.) 


“Alas!” the man of learning sighed, 
“Beneath an overwhelming tide 

Of woe, we seers too must wait 

In darkness, till our grief abate. 

But tarry—I a plan have laid, 

And if my order be obeyed, 

That priest from Sais waits without 
Whose actions I have watched, in doubt 
Of his designs.” This said, he neared 
The door, whence soon he reappeared 
With Zatlil by his side. 

‘“,n0u art a stranger here,” Can spake, 
“The death of Atlas cannot make 

Thy spirit dull, nor shut the light 
Denied to us in Sorrow’s night,— 
Which numbs the sense that would unfold 
What truth the dead must silent hold, 
Or to the dead confide. 

A priest art thou—lIs thine the gift 


From things concealed the veil to lift? 
Then, of thy courtesy aid now 

To learn what laid great Atlas low.” 
On Zatlil’s countenance both bent 
Their gaze, impelled by one intent. 


Concern he showed not while he kept 
His eyes on him who lifeless slept. 

At length—“Why call on me to find 

The cause? What hides within the mind 
Of you that ask? How can I know 
Why death hath laid great Atlas low?” 
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“Our thought concealed reflected lies 
In thee,” said Can, “I see it rise 

And shadow forth the name—” 
“Hold! hold” the priest excited cried, 
“T’ll hear it not, lest woe betide, 

And on me fall the blame.” 


“Enough! thou art in truth a tool, 

A cunning knave, or guilty fool. 
Confess the deed, thy lips unseal, 

If thou stern justice would not feel.” 


At this a cry from Zatlil broke. 
Then Manab, “Wilt thou here invoke 
The god most sacred to thy heart 

To witness bear that thou no part 
Hast taken in the horrid deed 

That unto death could Atlas lead?” 


“Yea, priestess; Ra do I invoke! 

If false my words, may lightning stroke 
Cut short this breath. Ah! now forbear 
Thy threats; O Can, in mercy spare 
My feeble body from the hands 

That torture at their lords’ commands.” 


Aghast the sage and priestess eyed 
The wretched man as thus he cried. 


Then Can, “What horrid thought was this 
That blanched thy cheek? Thou can’st dismiss 
The fear of torture from thy mind. 

Not in our kingdom wilt thou find 

The awful means employed by those 

Who seek to wrest the truth by blows 

And dread contrivances applied 

To they who would some secret hide. 
Such agony hast surely known; 

Thy fear abject this plain hath shown. 

A tyrant master holds thee fast 

In meshes crime hath round thee cast 

I, in the name of Ra, demand 

The truth. Know’st thou the dastard hand 
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That took his life? Say nay once more 
And, if ’tis so, pass thro’ yon door. 

But if thy hand, thine eye, thine ear, 
Have shared this crime, go forth in fear 
Of every shadow on thy road, 

Thy conscience weighted with a load.” 


Now Zatlil, eager to go free, 

But lightly heeded this decree 

Till, as he slowly took his way, 

His limbs no longer would obey; 

The will of Can there stopped his feet, 
For he would once again repeat 

That stern demand,—“Thy yea or nay?” 
The priest’s thin face was turning gray; 
He tried to move, but rooted here 

Stood quaking with a craven fear. 
Then Can, “Reply! I will release 

Thy limbs. Reply, and go in peace.” 


Zatlil exclaimed, “Quite innocent 

Am I. No action or intent 

Of mine confronts me now. Mine ear, 
My hand, mine eye, of guilt are clear. 
Once more to thee by Ra I swear 
That in this deed I have no share; 

Nor aught can tell to shed a light 

On what befel in dead of night.” 


“Thou art released,—depart,” Can said, 
And turned again where, near the bed, 
The priestess silent looked and mourned 
The brother she so oft had warned 

Of fate impending o’er his head. 

“In presence of our sacred dead,” 

To Can now thus she spake, “I feel 
‘Twould be in vain we might reveal 

The thought within us both, tho’ he 
Suspected too, ’t was plain to see. 

Our laws demand the proof of deeds 
Ere justice punishment concedes. 

No proof have we, and ne’er can bring 
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The wretch who surely killed our king 
‘Lo retribution; but the day 

When this dear form is laid away 

On yonder height, I will proclaim 

A curse on whom should fall the blame. 
Watch thou his face, for blench it must— 
The gods will hold our cause in trust. 
Ere now a messenger hath flown 

To make the death of Atlas known 

To that base prince who soon will come, 
Alas! to make this court his home,— 
Where Atlas reigned. Let wisdom now 
Guide all our ways. We may not show 
Our mind to him if we would keep 

Our power. Let dark suspicion sleep, 
That safely we may tarry here, 
Protecting those who were so dear 

‘lo him.” She ceased, and Can replied,— 
“Yea, in thy judgment I confide. 

I may indeed be driven hence 

For fancied or for real offence. 

But thou—not even he himself would dare 
Dispute thy right. Let him beware! 
And now the monarch we must yield 

To whom his noble form can shield 
From swift decay.” Forth Manab went 
‘Lo comfort those by anguish bent; 
While Can sought Heppel’s couch to know 
What hope might offer Kadimo. 


O’erspreading Mu a sombre pall, 

A leaden cloud, seems near to fall 

In torrents; yet the heavy skies 

May still weep less than mortal eyes,— 
For on this day thro’ all the land 

Wail multitudes on every hand; 

Their garments tear; while on their brows 
lhe dust of earth each mourner throws. 

In fasting they have spent their days, 

And in the city’s broad highways 

Have chanted dirges long and loud, 

By grief for Atlas sadly bowed. 
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The Great and Good is gone for aye, 
And nevermore shall he allay 

The wrath of tyrant lords, nor plead 
With them for kinder word and deed. 
The princely guests had summoned been 
To nuptial rites of king and queen; 
Gadeirus now can proudly boast 
Himself of all these kings the host. 

No more with mirth the palace rings; 
Okomil’s harp so longer sings. 

The thousand servitors are hushed 

In voice and step; for grief has crushed 
All joy, and on this woeful day 

Their king beloved is laid away. 


The priestesses, all robed in white, 
Await King Atlas on the height 

Where he, incased in purest gold, 
Shall rest near Poseidon the Bold. 


The child of Atlas prostrate lies, 
Watched by Pelopa’s tear-drained eyes. 
Tanatis and Koromil there 

Will stay to give them tender care. 


A vast assembly sallies now 

From out the palace, pacing slow 
Thro’ avenues, the solemn throng 
Increasing as it winds along. 

The mourning train is forward led 
By priests, each bearing on his head 
The flowers that make the earth so fair, 
With divers luscious fruits and rare; 
And sacred images—their hue 

That soft inspiring azure blue, 

That every mourner on this day 
Must wear as part of his array. 


ine favorite steeds of Atlas great 

Come harnessed to his car of state; 
While, reins in hand, the charioteer 
Treads slowly in the chariot’s rear. 
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Priests follow after, one by one, 

With trophies of the kings long gone. 
The pontiff with libation vase 

And censor comes the next in place, 
Surrounded by attendant priests. 
Behind these follow sacred beasts— 
White elephants that slowly tread 
And forward drag the funeral bed,— 
A couch of gold where Atlas lies 

No more beholding earthly skies. 
Alone by this Gadeirus slow 
Advances with his head bent low. 

The other kings of Mu next come, 
With eyes cast down and voices dumb. 
Now follow they who kinship bear, 
And friends who dear to Atlas were, 
Their heads in mournful silence bowed; 
While those who follow wail aloud— 
The multitude—these heavenward send 
Prolonged lamentings as they wend 
Their way unto the holy shrine 

Of Poseidon, first king divine. 


Within the temple princes eight 

Bear Atlas, there to rest in state. 
Each priest unto an altar brings 

Some offering; these are by the kings 
Arrayed. The priests libations make, 
And incense burn for Atlas’ sake. 
The pontiff’s chant is clearly heard 
Reciting ritualistic word ;— 

Which done, he praises long the dead, 
And in dissent no word is said,— 
But acclamations at the name 

Of him no mortal tongue could blame. 


As silence falls, the priestess near 

Her sentence utters loud and clear :— 
“Tf earthly foe o’er life prevailed,— 
Who hath the Great and Good assailed 
Shall live accursed and wretched die ;— 
Seal our decree, O earth and sky!” 
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The mighty multitude repeats 

This curse, while throbs with heavy beats 
The blackened heart of him who stands 
Chief monarch over all those lands. 


To be continued 





Johann Tauler is a name which fails in no Literary History 
of Germany: he was a man famous in his own day as the most 
eloquent of preachers; is still noted by critics for his intellectual 
deserts; by pious persons, especially of the class called Mystics, 
is still studied as a practical instructor; and by all true inquirers 
prized as a person of high talent and moral worth. Tauler was 
a Dominican Monk; seems to have lived and preached at Strass- 
burg; where, as his gravestone still testifies, he died in 1361. 
His devotional works have been often edited: one of his modern 
admirers has written his biography; wherein perhaps this is the 
strangest fact, if it be one, that once in the pulpit, ‘he grew 
suddenly dumb, and did nothing but weep; in which despondent 
state he continued for two whole years.’ ‘Then, however, he 
again lifted up his voice, with new energy and new potency. We 
learn, farther, that he ‘renounced the dialect of Philosophy, 
and spoke direct to the heart in language of the heart.’ His 
Sermons, composed in Latin and delivered in German, in which 
language, after repeated renovations and changes of dialect, 
they are still read, have, with his other writings, been character- 
ized, by a native critic worthy of confidence, in these terms: 

‘They contain a treasure of meditations, hints, indications, 
full of heartfelt piety, which still speak to the inmost longings 
and noblest wants of man’s mind. His style is abrupt, com- 
pressed, significant in its conciseness; the nameless depth of 
feelings struggles with the phraseology. He was the first that 
wrested from our German speech the fit expression for ideas of 
moral Reason and Emotion, and has left us riches in that kind, 
such as the zeal for purity and fullness of language in our own 
days cannot leave unheeded.’ 
—Carlyle, Early German Literature. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By Nuruo pe MAnuar. 
(Continued from page 190.) 


TRADITIONS CONCERNING ADAM. 


day that Alhim created man, in the likeness of Alhim 

made he him.’’ (Gen. v., 1.) Said Rabbi Isaac: 

‘<The Holy One showed Adam the forms and features 
of his descendants that should appear in the world after him, 
and of the sages and kings who should rule over Israel. He also 
made known to him, that the life and reign of David would be of 
short duration. Then said Adam to the Holy One, ‘let seventy 
years of my earthly existence be taken and granted to the life 
of David.’ This request was granted, otherwise Adam’s life 
would have attained to a thousand years. This was the reason 
that David said: ‘For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through 
thy work; [ will triumph in the work of thine hands (Ps. xcii., 
2), for thou hast filled me with joy in prolonging the days of my 
life. ‘It was thy own act and wish,’ said the Holy One, ‘when 
thou wast incarnated as Adam, the work of my hands and not of 


TS is the Book of the generations of Adam. In the 


flesh and blood.’ Amongst the wise men and sages that should 


appear on the earth, Adam rejoiced greatly on beholding the 
form of Rabbi Akiba who would become distinguished by his 
great knowledge of the secret doctrine. On seeing, however, as 
in a vision, his martyrdom and cruel death, Adam became ex- 
ceedingly sad and said: ‘Thine eyes beheld me ere I was clothed 
in a body and all things are written in thy book; each day hath 
its events that shall come to pass, are therein to be found.’ Ob- 
serve that the book of the generations of Adam was that which 
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the Holy One through the angel Rosiel, guardian of the great 
mysteries and secret doctrine, gave unto Adam whilst yet in 
the :;arden of Eden. In it was written all the secret wisdom and 
knowledge concerning the divine name of seventy-two letters 
and its esoteric six hundred and seventy mysteries. It also con- 
tained the fifteen hundred keys, the knowledge and understand- 
ing and use of which had never been imparted to anyone, not 
even to angels, before it came into the possession of Adam. As 
he read and studied its pages, angelic beings assembled around 
him and acquired the knowledge of Hochma, or divine wisdom, 
and in their delight exclaimed ‘Be thou exalted, oh God above 
the heavens, and let thy glory be above all the earth’ (Ps. lvii., 
5). Then was it that the holy angel Hadraniel sent one of his 
subordinates to Adam, saying unto him, ‘Adam! Adam! guard 
thou well and wisely the great and glorious gift entrusted to thee 
by thy Lord. To none of the angels on high have its secrets 
ever been revealed and imparted, save to thyself. Be thou there- 
fore discreet and refrain from making them known to others.’ 
Acting on these injunctions Adam zealously and secretly kept 
this book up to his expulsion from the garden of Eden, studying 
it and making himself acquainted with its wondrous mysteries. 
When, however, he disobeyed the commands of his Lord, the 
volume suddenly disappeared leaving him overwhelmed with 
grief and most poignant regret, so that he went and immersed 
himself up to the neck in the river Gihon. On his body becom- 
ing covered with unsightly uleers and sores threatening physical 
dissolution, the Holy One instructed Raphael to return the book 
to Adam. After obtaining a full knowledge of its occult teach- 
ings, he handed it, when at the point of death, to his son Seth, 
who in his turn bequeathed it to his posterity, and eventually it 
came into the possession of Abraham who was able by its secret 
teachings to attain to higher and more enlightened knowledge 
of the Divine, as was the ease with his predecessor Henoch and 


enabled him, as it is written, ‘to walk with the Alhim,’ that is, to 
converse with them.’’ 


‘*MaLE AND HemMALE CREATED He THEm.”’ 


Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘In these words are involved and con- 
tained great occult truths, even the greatest and most profound 
divine mysteries respecting the origin and creation of man, and 
so beyond human comprehension that they must remain subjects 
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of faith and not of knowledge. Of the creation of the world it is 
written, ‘These are the generations of the heavens and the earth 
be hibaram (when they were created); but at the creation of 
man, scripture states, ‘God blessed them and called their name 
Adam, be yom hibaram’ (in the day when they were created). 
From the terms male and female, we gather that every figure 
that does not bear the form of the male or female, is not in the 
image and likeness of Adam Kadmon, the primal ideal man of 
which we have formerly spoken. Observe that in any place of 
scripture where the male and female are not found united to- 
gether, the Holy One is said not to dwell or be present with His 
blessing and the name Adam is only used when such is the case.”’ 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘Since the destruction of the temple, 
Israel no longer enjoys the blessings that descend from on high 
daily on the earth. Yea, one may say that they have become lost 
unto Israel, as it is written, ‘The righteous perisheth and no man 
layeth to heart’ (Is. lvii., 1). The word perisheth here denotes 
the blessings from on high, but which are now of no beneficial 
effect in the renovation of human nature, for as stated, ‘Truth 
is perished’ (Jer. vii., 28); the truth that brings with it light, 
frees the soul from its downward propensities and informs us 
whence all blessings descend and come to man, namely, from the 
Holy One of whom it is written, ‘And He blessed them.’ It was 
through Seth that have come forth all the generations of the 
righteous in the world.’’ 


THE ANTEDILUVIANS AND T'HEIR MacicaL ARTs. 


Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘Adam through disobedience to the di- 
vine commandment, lost the knowledge and understanding of the 
secret doctrine and occult power and meaning of the letters of 
the alphabet except the two last, namely, the letters Shin (S) 
and Tau (Th), because though he had sinned yet was not good- 
ness wholly extinguished within him and therefore to express his 
feeling of gratitude for this concession, he called his son Seth. 
After his repentance and reconciliation with his Lord, the letters 
with the knowledge of their mystical meaning and power became 
known again to him, but in their reverse order thus, Th, S, R, Q, 
in which they continued up to the day the children of Israel stood 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, when they became arranged again in 
their normal order as on the day that the heavens and the earth 
were created. This redistribution of the alphabetical letters 
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contributed to the permanent welfare and endurance of the 
world.’’ 

Said Rabbi Abba: ‘‘When Adam transgressed, the heavens 
and the earth trembled and wished to become dissolved into their 
original elements and disappear altogether because the covenant 
between God and man on which they were founded had become 
broken, of which it is written, ‘If the covenant of day and night 
had not existed, I would not have made those laws that govern 
and control the universe.’ (Jer. xxxill., 25.) We know that 
this covenant was broken by the transgression of Adam as scrip- 
ture states, ‘but they like Adam have transgressed the covenant’ 
(Hos. vi., 7). If the Holy One had not foreseen that Israel on 
arriving at Mount Sinai would accept the covenant, the very 
heavens and the earth would have ceased their existence and re- 
verted back into chaos.”’ 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: ‘‘The Holy One remitteth and for- 
gives everyone who confesses his sins and wrongdoings. Ob- 
serve that when the world was created, the Holy One made the 
covenant upon which it continues to exist. We infer this from 
the word Brashith which should be written thus, bara, shith: 
meaning ‘He created the foundation’ or the covenant, symbol- 
ized by the letter Yod (I) in the middle of the word shith which 
though the smallest of the alphabetical letters, nevertheless rep- 
resents the covenant through which all blessings come to man- 
kind. When a son was born unto him, Adam confessed his sin 
and was forgiven by the Holy One, and therefore he called his 
name Seth, having the same consonantal letters as Shith without 
the Yod, symbol of the covenant he had transgressed. Further- 
more, the Holy covenant is also symbolized by the letter Beth 
(B) which became incorporated with S and Th when the children 
of Israel stood at the foot of Mount Sinai and thus formed the 
Sabbath (S B Th), of which it is written, ‘Wherefore the chil- 
dren of Israel shall keep the sabbath (or covenant) throughout 
their generations for a perpetual covenant.’ It is a sign be- 
tween me and the children of Israel forever.’ ’’ (Ex. xxxi., 16). 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘The two letters Shin and Tau were then 
associated and from the time the children of Israel received the 
covenant at Mount Sinai, they acquired the occult knowledge and 
understanding of the mystical meaning of all the letters of the 
alphabet that, with the exception of Shin and Tau, had become 
lost to mankind.’’ 


Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘From the birth of Seth to the coming 
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of Israel to Mount Sinai, the mysteries of the letters were grad- 
ually unfolded and revealed to the patriarchs, but not fully, as 
the letters were not in their normal order as at present.’’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘In the days of Enos, men were 
deeply versed in occult knowledge and magical science and the 
manipulation of natural forces, in which no one was more skilled 
than he, since the time of Adam whose chief study was on the 
occult properties of the leaves of the Tree of Knowledge of good 
and evil. It was Enos that taught and imparted this occult lore 
to his contemporaries, who in their turn handed it down to the 
antediluvians, the persistent and perverse opponents of Noah. 
They boasted that by their magical science they were able to 
ward off the divine judgments threatening them. Whilst Enos 
lived, men became initiated into the higher life, as scripture 
states. ‘Then began men to make invocations in the name of 
Jehovah.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘‘ All the just men who lived subsequent 
to Enos, as Jared, Methusalah and Henoch, did all in their power 
to restrain the practice of magical arts, but their efforts proved 
futile and ineffectual; so that the professors of them, proud of 
their occult knowledge, became rebellious and disobedient to 
their Lord, saying, ‘Who is Shaddai, the almighty, that we 
should serve him and what profit should we have in praying 
unto him?’ Thus spake they and foolishly imagined that by 
their occultism and magic they would be able to nullify and turn 
away the oncoming judgment that was to sweep them wholly out 
of existence. Beholding their wicked deeds and practices, the 
Holy One caused the earth to revert back to its former condition 
and become immersed in water. After the deluge, however, He 
gave the earth again to mankind, promising, in His mercy, it 
should never again and in like manner be destroyed. It is writ- 
ten, ‘The Lord caused the earth to be covered with the deluge’ 
(Ps. xxix., 10). The word for Lord, here, is Jehovah and not 
Alhim ; the first representing mercy, the other severity and judg- 
ment. In the time of Enos, even young children became students 
and trained in the higher mysteries and knowledge of the secret 
doctrine. ’’ 


To be continued. 











MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


Does the spirit act with man and what 
are spiritual beings? 

We must question the question before 
we can answer it. Few people stop to 
think what they mean when they use 
such terms as spirit and spiritual. If 
definitions were demanded of these people 
there are few who would not feel their 
ignorance of what the terms mean. There 
is as much confusion in the church as 
there is out of it. People speak of good 
spirits and evil spirits, wise spirits and 
foolish spirits. There is said to be a 
spirit of God, a spirit of man, a spirit of 
the devil. Then there are numerous 
spirits of nature, such as the spirit of 
the wind, of the water, of the earth, of 
the fire, and spirit is attributed to alco- 
hol. Each animal is created with a cer- 
tain spirit and some scriptures speak of 
other spirits taking possession of the 
animals. The cult known as Spiritualism, 
or Spiritism, speaks of guardian spirits, 
spirit controls and a spirit land. The 
materialist denies that there is any 
spirit. The cult known as Christian 
Science, making liberal use of the term, 
adds to the confusion and uses it with 
interchangeable convenience. There is 
no agreement as to what spirit is or 
what state or quality the word spiritual 
applies to. When the word spiritual is 
used, generally speaking, it is intended to 
cover qualities, attributes and conditions 
that are supposed to be not physical, not 
material, not earthly. Thus we hear of 
spiritual darkness, spiritual light, spirit- 
ual joy, and spiritual sorrow. One is 
told that people have seen spiritual pic- 
tures; one hears of spiritual persons, 
spiritual expressions, spiritual sentiments 
and even of spiritual emotions. There is 
no limit to the indulgence in the use of 
the words spirit and spiritual. Such con- 
fusion will continue so long as people re- 
fuse to think definitely of what they mean 
or what they express in their lan- 
guage. We must use definite terms to 
represent definite thoughts, so that 
thereby definite ideas may be known. 
Only by a definite terminology may we 
hope to exchange views with each other 


and find out way through the mental con- 
fusion of words. Spirit is the primary 
and also the ultimate state, quality, or 
condition, of all things manifested. This 
first and last state is far removed from 
physical analysis. It cannot be demon- 
strated by chemical analysis, but it may 
be proved to the mind. It cannot be de- 
tected by the physicist, nor by the chem- 
ist, because their instruments and tests 
will not respond, and because these are 
not on the same plane. But it may be 
proven to the mind because the mind 
is of that plane and may go to that 
state. The mind is akin to spirit and 
may know it. Spirit is that which be- 
gins to move and act apart from a parent 
substance. The parent substance of spirit 
is actionless, motionless, passive, quies- 
cent and homogenous, save when a por- 
tion of itself departs from itself to pass 
through a period of manifestation called 
involution and evolution, and save when 
that portion which has departed returns 
again into its parent substance. Be- 
tween the departure and fhe return the 
parent substance is not as above de- 
scribed. At all other times it is inactive 
and the same throughout itself. 

The substance when it is thus put forth 
is no longer substance, but is matter and 
is as one great flery, aethereal sea or 
globe in rythmic movement, the whole 
being made up of particles. Each par- 
ticle, as is the whole, is dual in its na- 
ture and indivisible. It is spirit-matter. 
Although each particle may and must 
later pass through all states and condi- 
tions, yet it cannot in any way or by 
any means be cut, separated or divided 
in itself. This first state is called spir- 
itual and although of a dual, yet in- 
separable nature, the spirit-matter may 
be called spirit while in this first or 
spiritual state, because spirit entirely 
predominates. 

Following the general plan toward in- 
volution or manifestation in this univer- 
sal, spiritual or mind matter, the matter 
passes into a second and lower state. In 
this second state the matter is different 
than in the first. The duality in the 
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matter is now shown plainly. Each par- 
ticle no longer appears to move with- 
out resistance. Each particle is self- 
moved, but meets with resistance in it- 
self. Each particle in its duality is made 
up of that which moves and that which 
is moved, and though dual in its nature. 
the two aspects are united as one. Each 
serves a purpose to the other. The stuff 
may now properly be called spirit-mat- 
ter, and the state in which the spirit- 
matter is may be called the life state of 
spirit-matter. Each particle in this state 
though called spirit-matter is dominated 
and controlled by that in itself, which is 
spirit, and the spirit in each particle of 
spirit-matter dominates the other part 
or nature of itself which is matter. In 
the life state of spirit-matter, spirit is 
still the preponderating factor. As the 
particles of spirit-matter continue to- 
ward manifestation or involution they 
become heavier and denser and slower 
in their movement until they pass into 
the form state. In the form state the 
particles which were free, self-moving, 
and perpetually active are now retarded 
in their movements. This retardation is 
because the matter nature of the particle 
is dominating the spirit nature of the 
particle and because particle coalesces 
with particle and through all, the mat- 
ter nature of the particles dominate their 
spirit-nature. As particle coalesces and 
combines with particle, becoming denser 
and denser, they finally come to the bor- 
derland of the physical world and the 
matter is then within the reach of 
science. As the chemist discovers the 
different characters or methods of the 
matter they give it the name of element; 
and so we get the elements, all of which 
are matter. Each element combining with 
others uncer certain laws, condenses, 
precipitates and is crystallized or cen- 
tralized as the solid matter around us. 
There are physical beings, element be- 
ings, life beings, and spiritual beings. 
The structure of physical beings is of 
cells; element beings are composed of 
molecules; life beings are atomic; spirit- 
ual beings are of spirit. The chemist 
may examine physical and experiment 
with molecular matter, but he has not 
yet entered the realm of spirit-matter 
except by hypothesis. Man cannot see 
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nor sense a life being or a spiritual be- 
ing. Man sees or senses that to which 
he is attuned. Physical things are con- 
tacted through the senses. The elements 
are sensed through the senses attuned to 
them. To perceive spirit-matter or be- 
ings of spirit-matter, the mind must be 
able to move freely in itself apart from 
its senses. When the mind can move 
freely without the use of its senses it 
will perceive spirit-matter and life-be- 
ings. When the mind is thus able to per- 
ceive it will then be able to Know spirit- 
ual beings. But the spiritual beings or 
the life beings thus known are not and 
cannot be those creatures of the senses 
without physical bodies, which are care- 
lessly and negligently called spirits or 
spiritual beings, and which long and lust 
for flesh. The spirit acts with man in 
proportion as man attunes his mind to 
the state of spirit. This he does by his 
thought. Man is in his highest part a 
spiritual being. In his mental part he is 
a thinking being. Then in his desire 
nature he is an animal being. We know 
him as a physical being of flesh, through 
whom we often see the animal, frequent- 
ly come in contact with the thinker, and 
at rare moments we catch glimpses of 
him as a spiritual being. 

As a spiritual being man is the apex 
of evolution, the primary and the ulti- 
mate manifestation and result of an evo- 
lution. Spirit at the beginning of in- 
volution or manifestation is indivisible. 

As the primary spirit-matter involved 
gradually, stage by stage, from state to 
state, and finally that which was spirit- 
ual matter is held in bondage and impris- 
oned by the other side of the nature of 
itself which is matter, so the spirit grad- 
ually, step by step, reasserts its suprem- 
acy over the matter of itself, and, over- 
coming the resistance of the matter of 
itself, finally redeems that matter step 
by step from the gross physical, through 
the world of desire, by long stages at 
last reaching the world of thought; from 
this stage it ascends by aspiration to- 
ward its final achievement and attain- 
ment the world of spirit, the world of 
knowledge, where it re-becomes itself 
and knows itself after its long sojourn 
in the underworld of matter and the 
senses. A FRIEND. 
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